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FOREWORD 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” 
With these words, Jesus disclosed the compelling force of His ministry on 
earth as Prophet, Priest, and King. These words reveal His passionate love 
for all men. Everything He did was a demonstration of the boundless love 
which the almighty God had for people as His plan for the salvation of the 
world was developed and carried out. The Son of God willingly sacrificed 
everything — even His life—so that He might draw all people to Himself. 

Before He visibly departed this world, Jesus founded His Church, which 
was to continue to demonstrate the fact that God is Love. His parting words 
were, “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.” 

Only on this basis can the Christian Church develop and conduct a pro- 
gram of public relations. Perfect public relations is achieved by the Church 
when it represents its Lord, reflects His love, and demonstrates the beauty 
and glory of fellowship with Him and among its individual members. 

It is in this spirit that the Lutheran Education Association’s 1950 year- 
book is offered. One danger in an increasing interest in the field of public 
relations is the tendency to make public relations an end in itself. Another 
danger is to regard a public relations program as a “sure-fire gimmick” to 
offset basic deficiencies. The Christian Church is interested in this field be- 
cause present-day culture demands the use of many media and techniques 
to open channels and ways by which the love of Christ may be presented 
to people. 

While this yearbook is not an exhaustive study in the field of public 
relations, it does offer a concise, practical, and, we trust, stimulating applica- 
tion of the principles of public relations to the specific problems of the local 
parish, colleges and secondary schools, and to the professional worker. If it 
serves to encourage further examination of our goals of Christian education, 
it has served well. | 

Profound thanks are due LuTHERAN EpucaTION editors, Professors Theo- 
dore Kuehnert and Herbert H. Gross, for unstinting assistance in the editing 
of this book and for opening the pages of the June issue for its publication. 
We are also deeply grateful to Professors Albert G. Huegli and Carl S. Meyer 
for their proofreading and many helpful suggestions. 

April, 1950 Wa ter M. Wancerin, Editor 


chapter one 


Public Relations —An Integral Part of a 


Lutheran Educational Program in America 


By Oswald C. J. Hoffmann 


HE Lutheran school is an American institution. An American educa- 
tional institution, simply by virtue of the fact that it is American, 
must recognize a two-way obligation: 
1. To interpret its policies, services, and actions to the public; and 
2. To interpret the best interests of the public to the educational in- 
stitution concerned. 


Public school administrators have recently pointed out the necessity of 
such a planned public relations program for the American public school 
system. The 1950 yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was devoted entirely to the subject Public Relations for Amer- 
ica’s Schools.* (See bibliography. ) 

For a Lutheran school the highest goal of all public relations activity 
will be to witness to Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world. The problem 
of the Lutheran school will be to build understanding in such a way that 
the general public, knowing little or nothing of Christ, will come to know 
Him or at least will recognize that preservation and propagation of the 
Christian faith is the chief goal of the school and the basic reason for its 
existence. 

Wuy Pusiic RELATIONS FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS? 


Christians are generally acutely conscious of the great commission given 
them by their Lord to make known their faith to all the world. They have 
not always shown the same appreciation for the necessity of developing 


® Special permission for quotations from this book has been granted by the publishers. 
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public understanding of the Christian institutions through which they bring 
their faith to bear upon everyday life. 

In view of that fact it is perfectly natural that some people in the Church 
should feel: “Why bother? We've managed all these years without public 
relations. Why agitate for something that’s just going to cost money?” 

As Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the Board of General Mills, has pointed 
out, however, “public relations is something you've got whether you want it 
or not, and whether you consciously do something about it or not.” 

We live in a democracy. Even though cynics may sneer at the idea, the 
people govern our country. Our church schools must not, nor do they wish 
to, withdraw from real life. This means that our schools must interpret their 
program to the people of the nation and of the communities in which they 
carry on educational activities. 


ORIENTATION OF THIS YEARBOOK 


Under this heading the public school administrators declared: “A familiar 
fact, but one that is too often ignored, is the way in which the American 
public school serves as the basic unit of grass-roots democracy. More 
directly than almost any other agency or public enterprise the nation’s 
schools belong to, and are operated by, the people of each community. 
Anything which weakens this position to that extent weakens democracy 
itself, and whatever binds the community more closely to its schools con- 
tributes to democracy’s strength.” 1 

Lutheran schools are not presumptuous in laying full claim to a similar 
role in American democracy. In addition to identifying themselves com- 
pletely with our American heritage of free institutions in a democratic so- 
ciety, Lutheran schools must identify themselves publicly with Christ. 
Where Christ is magnified through intelligent witness and public under- 
standing, both American democratic society and Christian education will 
benefit. It is just as safe to say that where Christ is not the center of a Lu- 
theran public relations program, no amount of public relations activity will 
really benefit either church or school. 


Various PUBLICS 
Our Own People 


The public includes members of our own churches. To take for granted 
that our own people understand the need and the purpose of our system of 
Christian elementary schools, high schools, and colleges constitutes a danger- 


1 Public Relations for America’s Schools, p. 13. 
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ous assumption. Even many supporters of Christian schools are not fully 
aware of the true object of their support. Others, because of inadequate 
understanding, pay only lip service to Christian education. In time of 
crisis such support is likely to evaporate. 

Public relations has long since graduated from the position of being a 
tool for meeting crises. A public relations program cannot be regarded as 
a fumigating process to be employed after the trouble has occurred. A sound 
public relations program involves a long-drawn-out, long-range, long-suf- 
fering, and occasionally somewhat painful effort to build understanding 
among the very people who should constitute the most understanding public 
of Christian schools, our own Lutheran people. 


Other Church Bodies 


Other church bodies, especially those not maintaining church schools, 
have difficulty understanding the need especially for Christian elementary 
schools. The appeal to American history, even though these same church 
bodies resort to it in their support of church-related colleges, has largely 
lost its strength when applied to elementary schools and high schools. Be- 
cause of their own self-interest, Roman Catholics are more than likely to 
support the claim of Lutheran schools to the right of existence. Some 
Protestants will take the rather noble position of supporting the American 
right of Lutheran schools to exist, all the while seriously questioning, or per- 
haps actively opposing, the whole theory on which the denominational 
school is based. Other Protestants have become the self-appointed defenders 
of the public school system and mistakenly regard the Lutheran school as 
a threat to public education. Many of these Protestants have been thrown 
into confusion, it should be noted, by recent Supreme Court decisions which 
have made Protestant religious education difficult, if not impossible, to 
conduct in co-operation with the public schools. 


The American Public 


The American public embraces both groups just mentioned, together 
with that segment of the population acknowledging no connection with a 
Christian church. 

Most people belonging to the unchurched population will not actively 
oppose Lutheran schools. Many will act on the good American principle 
of “live and let live.” Others will not express themselves openly, although 
they may be privately disaffected or even antagonistic. Some few will use 
every opportunity to discredit parish schools, especially those who identify 
all “parochial” schools as Roman Catholic. Practically all will have no 
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understanding of the basic religious and educational premises on which 
Lutheran schools are built. 

American unchurched people present to Lutheran schools the finest op- 
portunity for public relations of the highest order: the chance to witness to 
Jesus Christ as the only Savior of men. Acceptance of children from un- 
churched homes as pupils in Lutheran schools offers an immediate avenue 
for such witness. The school which fails to take advantage of this most 
natural approach is missing its greatest public relations opportunity. Satis- 
fied pupils and parents are a great advertisement to the community in which 
they live, especially if they were not known as church members before 
entering the school. Good: public relations naturally requires that such 
pupils and parents become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the school. 
In most cases that should result in the addition of new members to a Lu- 
theran congregation. 

Special Groups 


Naturally, special groups occupy a large place in this picture. Some of 
them are within the church body supporting the school, college, or school 
system. They include the teachers, the student body, parents, prospective 
students and their parents, graduates, supporting organizations, and church 
officers. 

Others have a special relationship to the school in its contacts with the 
community: business firms, professional men and women, newspaper and 
radio editors, cultural groups, employers of students or graduates, municipal 
officials, and service clubs. 

Still others have special educational relationships with the school: ac- 
crediting agencies, education associations, teachers in the public schools, 
and teachers and pupils of other Christian schools. 

Other chapters in this book will discuss methods for developing a public 
relations program to build understanding among these various groups with 
special interests. 


Nor Just PusBLiciry 


It will be apparent immediately that the easy identification of publicity 
with public relations is a mistake. Occasionally members of a church are 
highly elated at receiving wide publicity for some incident related to the 
life of the church, without considering too much the essential question: 
Does this publicity contribute to public understanding which will help to 
bring about the right kind of acceptance of the church’s program? 

Publicity is only a part, and often a minor part, of a good public rela- 
tions program. At the same time, administrators of church schools ought to 
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recognize that lack of public information often leads to unjustified public 
suspicion, particularly when the man on the street is still unconvinced of 
the necessity of maintaining church-supported and church-related educa- 
tional establishments. 


Community ProjEcr 


Basically interpretation is a community rather than a national project. 
National education offices may issue pamphlets on the merits of a Christian 
education. National news releases may call attention to the work of the 
Lutheran educational system. There will be no real public understanding 
of the values of Christian education, however, until each Christian school 
takes its place as a vital part of the community which it serves. This involves 
three steps: 

1. Conscious planning of a program of sound Christian educational serv- 

ice affecting all publics (or as many as possible) in the community; 

2. Ready willingness to spend time and effort in interpreting the pro- 

gram to these publics; and 


8. Honest evaluation of public reaction. 


Understood in this way, public relations for a Christian school or college 
becomes less a matter of “playing tunes on the mass mind,” more of im- 
pressing the true character and purpose of the school upon the mind of 
individuals and groups in the community who belong to the school’s well- 
informed, poorly informed, and misinformed publics. 


PRINCIPLES OF PuBLIC RELATIONS 


Public administrators of the country stated the principles of good public 
relations in one sentence: “Sound school public relations must be honest in 
intent and execution, intrinsic in the school program, continuous in applica- 
tion, positive in approach, comprehensive in character, sensitive to the pub- 
lics concerned, and simple in meaning and conception.” ? 

None of these key concepts needs to be emphasized more than “honesty.” 
It is taken for granted that Christians are honest. This fact, however, has 
not prevented some Christians from engaging in wishful thinking about 
themselves and the enterprises they are promoting. 

The administrator of a Lutheran school must rigidly guard himself 
against exaggeration in describing the qualifications of his staff, the extent 


2 Op. cit., p. 17. 
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of his curriculum, the adequacy of his school plant, or the brilliance of his 
administrative policy. “The public relations of many a school . . . collapses 
because its educational achievements fail to measure up to the educational 
structure described in the publicity.” ® 


SELF-EXAMINATION 


The first step, therefore, in any serious program to secure public under- 
standing is a careful (we almost said “scientific”) self-analysis, carried out 
with perfect candor and honesty. Administrators are likely to find this first 
step in a good public relations program an arduous, soul-taxing task. 


DEFINITION OF PROGRAM 


You must know what you are promoting. Let us face the hard, cold fact 
that our schools will have to put the basic philosophy behind their existence 
and the essential facts about their operation — into writing! 

Why do we maintain Lutheran schools when so many other “good” 
schools are available? This question may be more readily asked in a small 
city or rural community than in a large city with its teeming millions. If the 
answer is to satisfy, it will have to make it clear that a Lutheran school does 
not have the purpose of providing a “private school” for parents dissatisfied 
with the local public school. The answer, however it is framed, will em- 
phasize the Christian and Lutheran character of the school. 

A good case can be made, we believe, for the necessity of Christian 
schools in present-day America. It will have to be formulated with com- 
pelling logic and emotional fervor —in writing! This task alone can com- 
mand the greatest resources of our best educators for a few years. Neither 
overstatement nor understatement will do. It will have to be just right, 
stated eventually in the language the man on the street understands. 

The entire program of Lutheran education is awaiting an understandable 
definition of its basic philosophy. Dr. Edwin H. Rian, vice-president of 
Trinity University, recently pointed out this basic lack: 

Neither the Lutherans of the Missouri Synod, nor any other 
Lutheran body, so far as we can discover, have an integrated, 
unified and complete system of educational philosophy such as 
the Roman Catholic philosophy of education. There are some 
books which deal with pedagogy and which elaborate upon 
Martin Luther's educational principles, but not a single volume 


3 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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exists which attempts to do what A Catholic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, by Redden and Ryan, does for Romanist education. This 
’ is a sad lack which should have been remedied long before, espe- 
cially since the Missouri Synod has been engaged in Christian 
education for one hundred years.4 
Nothing will reveal the lack of a well-defined philosophy more than a 
good public relations program, which, at its best, must be designed to convey 
more than a vague sense of good will to the community. 


INTROSPECTION 


On the assumption that a school has stated its basic philosophy to its own 
satisfaction, we ask the second question: Is the school living up to its formu- 
lated philosophy? Is the school really Christian? Or is it recognizably 
Christian? 

If this examination hurts a little, it will probably prove most helpful in 
the over-all program of public relations. A close scrutiny will have to be 
made by administrators and faculty of: 

1. Themselves (for spiritual as well as academic qualification ) 

2. Student body (general character) 

3. The whole program of the school, together with the total educational 

experiences of the students (curricular and extracurricular) 


4. School facilities (for adequacy and usability ) 


Introspection carries with it a possible danger: paralysis of action. Ad- 
ministrators should not become so absorbed in weaknesses which they dis- 
cover that they hesitate to move forward on the strengths they have found. 
Every school has strengths and weaknesses. Correct the weaknesses, as best 
you can, and capitalize on your strengths. 


GENERAL PuBLic RELATIONS OBJECTIVE 


“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you!” (Luke 6:26) is a 
little piece of sound Scriptural wisdom which should serve to discourage 
a lickspittle approach to development of a good public relations program 
with sound objectives. 

Building productive relationships depends on a firm stand for something 
that is respected. That stand can be taken in a respectable manner designed 
to encourage true regard in the community for the people who take it. 


4 Edwin H. Rian, Christianity and American Education, p. 205. 
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Assuming a firm position does not necessitate an unpleasant, surly, or boorish 
attitude on the part of the person or groups engaged in the action. 

Christian service to God and to the public should always be the keynote 
of a Christian public relations program. Service must be more than an 
oratorical plank in the platform of a Lutheran school. All the way, from 
the bottom to the top, Christian service must permeate the structure of 
Christian education. All the faculty and students must be constantly aware 
of its demands upon them if the objectives of the public relations program 
are to be realized. 

A Lutheran school’s objective should be to inform all its publics how it 
is rendering Christian service. It should devise and conduct projects to 
illustrate and emphasize its purpose. It should, as much as possible, identify 
itself with the best interests of the community. Finally, it has the obligation, 
where the need arises, to lift the community to better things. 

Everyone thinks of the H. J. Heinz Company, an old firm of recognized 
integrity, when the number “57” is mentioned. This kind of good will is 
valued on the Heinz books at $1.00. Actually it is the kind of public ac- 
ceptance for which others spend millions. It is the ultimate objective of 
a good public relations program. 

In the same way, even the name “Lutheran school” can be identified in 
the public mind, as it ought to be in our own, with Jesus Christ. Arrival at 
this worthy objective cannot be achieved overnight without a consciously 
directed and well-planned effort. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
Specific objectives of a public relations program for Lutheran education 
in general probably would include: 


1. Increasing public understanding of the services rendered by Lutheran 
education to: 


. Children and parents 
. The church 

The community 

. The nation 

. The world 

Special groups 


> oe m0 oO pS 


2. Correcting misunderstandings as to the aims and objectives of Lu- 
theran education. 


8. Making the Lutheran teaching profession a highly respected calling, 
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reducing teacher turnover, and making easier the securing of high- 
caliber personnel. 


4. Making easier the starting of new schools in certain areas. 


5. Building public confidence in the Lutheran Church as an institution 
alert to the needs of its constituency and its community. 


6. Increasing financial support for proper maintenance of the educa- 
tional program. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR LUTHERAN SCHOOLS 


1. Student Recruitment.—It is good stewardship for a school to use 
its facilities to the fullest extent. It is also good public relations. Facilities in 
this case would include teaching staff as well as buildings and equipment. 
Taxing facilities beyond their normal capacity may promote good relations 
for a time. Continued overcrowding, however, will have a tendency to 
produce the reverse of the public reaction the school is striving to attain or 
maintain. 

2. Good Student Relations. — The best advertisement a school has is its 
student body. Satisfied students can simplify a great deal the development 
of a good public relations program. Schools should attempt to provide the 
best possible service to the students. Constant attention must be given to 
developing student awareness of the service the school is rendering. Stu- 
dents often become discerning people only years after they graduate. Un- 
fortunately, that is usually a little late to achieve the most satisfactory results 
from a public relations point of view. Student-faculty relations are an im- 
portant part of this picture. Effective teaching is very important, too. 

Good student activities may contribute as much to the public relations 
program as good teaching. 

Smaller things count: good food in the lunchroom, a well-organized 
athletic program, interesting clubs, a chapel which students like to at- 
tend, etc. 

3. Good Parent Relations. — Parents love to hear good news about their 
children. Schools often notify parents of the unpleasant news, fail to trans- 
mit the good news to those most eager to hear it. Nothing disturbs parents 
so much as student failures or student dismissals. Proper care in adequate 
preparation of parents for eventual bad news will be a continuing problem 
in promoting good relations. Time spent with parents in personal consulta- 
tion is always time well spent. Some schools have developed a regular 
system of home visitation, in which the teacher of a class visits all homes 
represented in her classroom during the first three months of the school year. 
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Such visits develop good personal understanding all around and, properly 
conducted, are a “must” in a good public relations program for a school 
serving a larger locality. 

4, Good Alumni Relations. — Once students have graduated, they no 
longer feel at home in their alma mater unless they are made to feel at 
home. Good alumni relations, especially in secondary schools and colleges, 
have a definite monetary value besides the greater values of promoting 
public acceptance in the circles in which alumni move. 

5. Good Relations with Supporting Constituency. —In the case of the 
Lutheran elementary school the constituency will be members of the sup- 
porting congregation or congregations, together with the Parent-Teacher 
Association. In the case of Lutheran high schools and colleges, it will in- 
clude individuals or congregations supporting the educational enterprise, 
along with supporting organizations or associations. 

All too often schools take this support for granted and concentrate on 
building understanding among groups which, it is assumed, need more 
cultivation. 

As a result, the people closest to the school have little understanding of 
what is going on and occasionally are lukewarm or indifferent to a really 
vital (and expensive) part of congregational work, Christian education. 
Not to be forgotten are the other organizations in the church, even though 
they are not strictly related to Christian education. Women’s groups, men’s 
clubs, young people’s societies, all require proper cultivation by a school 
administration through helpful projects, information, etc. By a free and 
regular flow of information and by carefully conceived projects in the in- 
terest of the church, a school can easily place itself into the thinking of 
its constituency as an indispensable part of the church’s work. 

Open house, music, athletics, exhibitions of schoolwork, participation 
in church events — all are likely avenues for development of a lively interest 
on the part of church members, who, as a general rule, are glad to be proud 
of their church and its departments. The faculty can make a real contribu- 
tion in this area by active participation in church activities not directly 
connected with their duties as teachers or administrators. 

6. Good Community Relations. — Most schools are aware of the de- 
sirability of good community relations. Too few do anything about it. Chris- 
tian schools ought to take part in civic functions held in the community. 
Many do participate regularly. All should. The Lutheran Christian school 
is a part of the American scene. It should take its place in American life. 

Children in our Lutheran schools are taught to respect the beliefs of 
others who are not Lutherans, though regarded as Christians. Proper ex- 
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pression of this respect by both students and faculty representatives can 
mean a great deal. It will give the lie, too, to the oft-repeated assertions 
that Lutheran schools and other parish schools are “undemocratic.” Our 
children learn to respect their own faith so deeply that they understand 
how deeply another man must feel about his faith. 

If possible, good relationships should exist between Lutheran and public 
school educators. Lutheran educators should emphasize constantly that 
Lutherans are eager to support the public school system. 

Lutheran teachers and students should be ready to help public school 
teachers and students in the many community service projects which public 
schools are called upon to support or to carry out. 

Civic officials should enjoy the full co-operation of the Lutheran school. 

Business associations and service clubs will appreciate the interest of 
the Lutheran school. 

Newspaper editors in smaller communities should be on the calling list 
at regular intervals for a news story or just a friendly chat. 

The local radio station has many services available: free time for an 
educational broadcast, spot announcements, interviews, musical program by 
the school choir. The production manager of the radio station, or the station 
manager, Ought to have personal acquaintance with some representative 
of the school. 

These and other avenues will be explored in greater detail in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


MEDIA 


Naturally every school will be forced to canvass the best possible media 
for putting its case before its various publics. Media are the tools of a public 
relations program. They would probably include: 

1. Personal contact by faculty and students 

2. Public appearances of school personnel 

3. News stories for press and radio (not forgetting the local Shopping 

News and other community publications ) 
. Paid advertising 
. House organ (e. g., student publication for parentse or congregation) 
. Personal letters 
. Audio-visual materials (for club meetings, etc. ) 
. Pamphlets, brochures, etc. 
. Congregational and community projects 

Others can be suggested. The point is: Every school must choose the 
media that are most effective, best suited to its community, and tailored 
to the limitations of its staff and budget. 


OonNntDn we 
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ORGANIZATION 
Chief Administrative Officer 
The key place in a school public relations program is always occupied by 


the chief administrative officer: superintendent, or principal, as the case may 
be (president, if a college). The administrative officer must take his place 
in the public eye without giving the impression of promoting himself rather 
than the school. The administrator, in other words, must be ready to act as 
a target for the inevitable brickbats, all the while laying the bouquets, if 
any, at the door of the school. 

The administration is responsible for organization of the public relations 
program. The object of organization will be to harness every talent and in- 
fluence in continuing effort to build and maintain public understanding. 

In a smaller school the administrative officer may be forced to assume 
himself the duties of public relations co-ordinator. Even under such circum- 
stances there will be certain duties which he will want to delegate to other 
members of the staff. 


Staff 


Every member of the staff, right down to the night watchman, must 
consider himself a public relations officer. 

An inventory of the staff will reveal, of course, special abilities which 
can be turned successfully into productive public relations effort. 

Particularly the teaching staff will be valuable in this connection. 
Teachers can be utilized or developed as public speakers, writers of promo- 
tional material, and ambassadors of good will through their personal rela- 
tionships with various groups or individuals in the community. There should 
be a conscious effort on the part of the administration to encourage a sense 
of teacher responsibility for good public relations. 


Co-ordinator 


A co-ordinating officer is necessary if public relations is to become some- 
thing that is done rather than something that is talked about. 

In a small school, of course, the principal may act as co-ordinator with 
his entire faculty as a co-ordinating committee. 

In a larger school a member of the faculty may be chosen as public 
relations co-ordinator, with some allowance of time for this work in his 


regular program. 
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Co-ordinating Committee 
A co-ordinating committee of faculty members is always helpful as an 
advisory group. Such a committee, composed of staff members, will be 
valuable even when the school system is in a position to hire a part-time or 
full-time public relations counselor. 
In the case of a parish school the advice and services of the pastor of the 
congregation should be enlisted as a member of the co-ordinating committee. 


School Board 

Every member of the school board (usually a congregational office in the 
Lutheran parish school system) is, at the same time, a public relations of- 
ficer for the school. 

The school board should provide the closest kind of co-ordination and 
should develop the finest type of understanding between the school ad- 
ministration and the congregational organization. 

Such an arrangement presupposes, of course, the closest understanding 
and co-ordination between the school administration and the board. The 
administrative officer has an obligation to keep school board members in- 
formed about, and even to educate them in, the purposes and procedures 
of a modern educational system. 

School board members, in turn, have the obligation of threshing out 
their disagreements in the meetings of the board and not upon the public 
platform, whether inside or outside the congregation. This is not to be 
regarded as an abridgment of free speech, but rather as a necessary con- 
comitant of democratic organization and procedure. 

Ordinarily board decisions should be announced to the public through 
the administrative officers of the school, unless circumstances dictate 


otherwise. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Many members of Lutheran congregations have had technical training 
in public relations work or in certain aspects of it. Not everyone, of course, 
who claims to be a public relations expert will actually be of real assistance. 
The abilities of such experts should always be scrutinized as carefully as 
those of staff members before actual assignment of duties. 

In general, professional assistance is desirable even if it requires an 
expenditure of money. As a general rule, one professionally produced 
brochure (using the materials and viewpoints provided by the public rela- 
tions staff of the school) will be worth more than three of the other kind. 
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ENTIRE STAFF 


Assumption of certain public relations responsibilities by the administra- 
tive officers, and assignment of specialized tasks to other members of the 
staff, should not be allowed to weaken the original thesis: Every member of 
the staff is a public relations officer. 


Said the school administrators of each staff member: 


His manners, bearing, dress, and his attitude toward and 
treatment of children and parents are the raw materials out of 
which school public relations are forged. “Every staff member” 
means not only teachers and supervisors. It means clerks, cus- 
todians, bus drivers, secretaries, school doctors, nurses, cafeteria 
managers, and the host of administrative employees who are an 
integral part of school organizations. Too often in thinking about 
school personnel and their part in the public relations program, 
the superintendent tends to forget the highly important people 
who answer his telephones, greet his visitors, and play host to the 
general public. Yet, it must be remembered that the citizen's 
very first contact with the school authorities comes through the 
members of the non-teaching staff. The appearance of the build- 
ing and the grounds, the way a visitor is treated and greeted by 
the clerk or the principal’s secretary — these, particularly when 
they are first impressions, are likely to be lasting ones. They are 
likely, also, to color the public’s attitude about schools and school 
people in general. 

The slovenly and surly custodian, the curt clerk, the aloof and 
arbitrary principal or superintendent, the unsympathetic and un- 
reasonable teacher can, by their individual acts, undermine and 
endanger the good public relations it has taken years to build up. 
It may not be logical or reasonable, but all are familiar with what 
happens to people’s thinking about teachers and schools in gen- 
eral when they are nursing some special and particular grievance 
of their own. The parent who has been cavalierly handled by 
some misguided teacher is only too ready to believe that all 
teachers are brusque and boorish. The parent who has been 
given a not-too-polite “brush-off” by the clerk in the outer office 
does not need any further evidence to convince him that “all 
schools are like that.” 

So in educating the staff to its public relations responsibilities 
vis-a-vis parents, visitors, and interested citizens, special pains 
must be taken to point up the importance of all the school em- 
ployees as public relations agents. The custodian will need to be 
reminded that he is more than a caretaker. Spotlessly clean 
buildings and well-cared-for grounds are imperatives. But so 
is a hospitable, gracious, and courteous attitude toward daytime 
visitors and adult groups who use the schools in the evenings. 
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All too often custodians have been regarded simply as menials 
and have acted the part in the program with depressing fidelity. 
If they know that they have an important part in a program that 
vitally affects their welfare and status, they will rise to their re- 
sponsibilities.5 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Public relations includes a reciprocal understanding by the school of 
problems encountered by individuals or groups in their relationship with 
the school. 

Such an understanding must be evident in the internal organization 
of the school, which must take into consideration the convenience of the 
public as well as that of the school. 

Public relations considerations will play a part in determining school 
schedule (lunch hours, opening and closing time, relationship of holidays 
to length of school term, etc.), expediting pupil transfers to other schools, 
maintaining adequate records, developing suitable rules and regulations, 
making provision for school safety, and tactful handling of complaints. 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIVENESS 

Christian schools will not sacrifice their birthright if they cultivate a 
warm responsiveness to the legitimate needs and wishes of the public. In 
a sense, this is public relations in reverse. 

Particularly should the school exercise tender regard for the feelings of 
its closest constituency, parents of pupils and supporters of the school. Mis- 
understandings should not be allowed to linger long. They have a tendency 
to solidify eventually in a form that has a terrifying resemblance to that 
dreaded affliction rigor mortis. Warm support means ready and warm 
response. This, too, is an element of Christianity which reflects the chief 
purpose of a Lutheran school and its public relations: its witness to Jesus 


Christ. 


5 Public Relations for America’s Schools, pp. 168—169. 


chapter two 


Public Relations for Christian Education 
Its Basis and Its Challenge 


By Leo E. Buehring and Martin C. Duensing 


UBLIC RELATIONS is a technique. Applied to the work which the Lord 

Jesus left with His followers in His Church, it would amount to the 
preparation of a way through which the light of the Cross might shine. 
In that respect public relations is more than a technique, for it has 
something to present. 

Christian education is the program of the Church by which its indi- 
vidual members are brought closer to their Savior and by which they are 
taught to let this light of the Cross shine before men. A program of public 
relations for Christian education is therefore an essential means by which 
this directive of our Lord may be followed. 

This is particularly true as we become aware of the valid opinions which 
are abroad as to our Church’s program of Christian education. In America 
we have the public school system, which offers education to all of its 
citizens. There are a number of private schools in existence supported by 
various groups of people who believe in their existence. The question has 
been raised: Why should there be special Christian schools? This question 
may be repeated as people are aware of the other agencies within the 
church for Christian education, such as the Sunday school, the Saturday 
school, vacation schools, and special classes. 

Attempts have been made to define the purpose of Christian education. 
This chapter ventures to present a partial formulation of the philosophy 
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of Christian education so that those who are interested in a public relations 
program may be more consciously aware of what we have to “sell,” of the 
constructive role of Christian education and its place in the American 
social order. 


EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


Education is an institution of every civilized society, but the purposes 
of education are not the same in all cultures. An educational system finds 
its guiding principles and ultimate goals in the aims and philosophies of the 
social order in which it functions. 

We live in a democratic society. “Education for democracy” has become 
a watchword today. 

Education has served to open the doors of opportunity for most of our 
people. Even though we may not yet have reached this goal, the influence 
of the concept of “equal opportunity for the youth of each generation” has 
been of major significance in the development of the United States. Edu- 
cation to a large extent has removed from our ideology the doctrine of in- 
herited privilege. 

It is the responsibility of education to devise programs and methods 
which will make clear to our young people the ethical values and human 
relations upon which our political system rests. Otherwise we are likely 
to cling to the letter of democracy and lose its spirit. Our youth must be 
made to understand that the word democracy connotes much more than 
a “live and let live” form of society — that it brings with it many respon- 
sibilities as well as privileges. Citizenship in a democracy is not merely 
voting. It implies also a regard for the individual and due respect for the 
functions of group processes. This is a slower, frequently more tedious, and 
often less efficient operation than that pointed to with pride by dictatorships. 
But it is democracy in action and offers the only assurance of the perpetua- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 

It was not until recently that America has become aware of the need to 
preserve democracy for future generations. Even at the close of World 
War I there was little doubt that democracy would continue on its course 
unchallenged. Recently, however, educators have become aware that the 
fitness of this country to survive the challenge of foreign ideologies depends 
on a vigorous demonstration of the vitality of its educational systems. 
The American school has a tremendous job to perform — to train the rising 
generation in the American, democratic way of life. 

For decades educational theorists have realized the need for a funda- 
mental reorientation of our schools and colleges and have been working for 
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a new democratic education. Two major functions of this education are 
the transmitting of the existing and the cumulative development of a new 
culture. Thus education is the creator as well as the creature of culture. 
In education lies the hope, but also the despair, of the world. A generation 
hence will bear the impressions left by the educational philosophies of 
today. Powerful forces are struggling in America today for the control of 
the schools. . 

Besides creating and preserving cultures, education also has civic pur- 
poses. Universal suffrage was not achieved until well along in our national 
life. If the populace was to have the vote, public enlightenment was 
necessary. As the importance of education in a democracy was felt, many 
schools were established. This is one of the demands made upon education: 
to produce an enlightened public. 

Another demand made upon education affects the individual more 
directly. To a certain degree all people have come to realize the rela- 
tionship between education and their ability to earn a living. To meet 
the ever-increasing competition in the economic world, the individual must 
be physically and mentally well developed. 

Man possesses more than a body and mind. God has given him a soul. 
His soul needs greater attention than the program of secular education 
can provide. ; 


MeEpr1A FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 


American education is as old as America itself. The roots of American 
education lie in the Church. Practically all of the early colonists brought 
profound religious interests and convictions from the Old World. In fact, 
many of the colonists came to America for religious reasons. The early 
schools of America were denominationally controlled, but their leaders 
believed in an education for all the children. Because of this conviction 
of the early educators the way was paved for the future public school 
system of our country. 


Dr. Edwin Rian states: 


These early settlers succeeded nobly in their purpose to incul- 
cate religion into the hearts and the minds of the pupils. While 
it is true that the Puritans were restricted in their life and neg- 
lected subjects like music, art, and literature, nevertheless they 
developed a hardiness of character and a steadfastness of purpose 
which helped to make America the truly great nation that it is. 
God was the source of life, of truth, and of right to the fathers 
of America, and it was under this conviction that they built their 
schools and nurtured their children. 
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Through the ages, the Church has been one of the most effec- 
tive educational agencies. The Church exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence as an educational agency. It promotes moral ideals and 
ethical standards. It serves as a spiritual reservoir, so sorely 
needed in our materialistic times. 

It is now clearly high time that we realize that academic 
freedom, freedom to seek after the truth, is threatened by no 
other source as it is by organized secular government. ... In 
education today, whatever may have been the case in times past, 
it is not the Church which threatens educational liberty, freedom 
of thought. On the contrary, the Church is often almost their 
only champion.1 


Tue PusLic SCHOOL 


Long ago Americans recognized that education for all is not only de- 
mocracy’s obligation, but its necessity. Education is the foundation of 
democratic liberties. Without an educated citizenry alert to preserve and 
extend freedom, it would not long endure. 

Accepting this truth, the United States has devoted many of its best 
minds and billions of its wealth to the development and maintenance of 
an extensive system of free public schools. 

The movement toward universal education, inaugurated in a few 
States before the middle of the nineteenth century by such men as Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, had borne fruit by the end of the century, when 
free public education had been established in every State. 

Public education is by far the largest and most hopeful of our nation’s 
enterprises. In size and expenditure of money the American system of 
public education stands unparalleled in the world. More than 30,000,000 
pupils are enrolled in its elementary and secondary schools, taught by 
nearly a million teachers. In support of these schools the nation spends 
close to three billion dollars annually. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Private schools differ from public schools in that they are not supported 
by taxes, but by tuition and fees paid by students, supplemented by 
endowments or grants from controlling bodies, as in the case of denomina- 
tional institutions. Since the turn of the century there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of State departments of education to recognize and 
accredit private schools without subjecting the schools to direct or rigid 
State control. 


1 Edwin Rian, Christianity and American Education. 
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Included among private schools are the secondary schools, or academies, 
whose chief function is preparation for college. 


Regarding the latter, A. Meyer states: 


Altough comparatively few in number, these preparatory 
schools have long exerted a tremendous influence upon secondary 
education by reason of the stamp of respectability placed upon 
the college preparatory curriculum.? 

~ Much more recently there has developed a group of schools generally 
_ known as “country day schools” and now frequently referred to as “pro- 
gressive’ schools. This group includes nursery schools, kindergartens, 
elementary and secondary schools, and occasionally junior colleges, in a 
variety of combinations. Regarding these Meyer writes: 

For the most part their influence upon public schools has 
been helpful and wholesome. They have provided healthy com- 
petition, or a sort of yardstick by which to measure progressive 
tendencies in education.® 

The private school also has a place in our democratic system, as evi- 
denced by the fact that private schools have trained some of our country’s 
greatest leaders. 


Many private schools are church controlled. Almost all major denomi- 
nations maintain secondary schools and colleges especially for the training 
of their church workers. The parish school is well represented in the 
American scene. While this institution has its strongest support in the 
Roman Catholic Church, we find it also well represented in the Protestant 
denominations. Besides The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, these 
schools are also maintained by other Lutheran bodies, the Christian Re- 
formed Church, the Episcopal Church, the Mennonites, the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Latter-Day Saints. 


Tue CHRISTIAN BASIS OF EDUCATION 


All good gifts come from the hand of God. In creating man, God also 
established a pattern of relationship between Himself and men, between 
men and men, and between men and the things He created for their benefit. 
Since God has dispensed the good gifts man has, it follows that man must 
use these gifts according to the will of the Creator. 


Christian education must deal with these relationships. As the growth 


2 A. Meyer, Development of Education in the Twentieth Century. 
3 A. Meyer, op. cit. 
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of any individual is an integrated one, so also the total pattern of the view 
of life which the individual receives should be an integrated one. 


Our program of Christian education is important in relation to all 
citizens of our country and the world as well as to members of our Church 
today. Ours is the privilege and responsibility of taking full advantage 
of our missionary opportunities, making disciples, building His Church 
within and without. 

We have-our directive for Christian education in the Savior’s command 
“Feed My lambs” and in His expanded commission to His Church “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matthew 
28:20). 

Another basic directive for Christian education, and one which has not 
been brought out so fully and generally as its importance deserves, is: 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” 
(2 Pet. 3:18). This passage makes clear that our educational process should 
be continuous. It answers the question why further religious study is needed 
even after the children know they are sinners and that Christ died for them. 


It is significant to note that the Scriptural account of the life of Jesus 
from the age of 12 until 30 is telescoped into the one brief statement that 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
Ideal growing as used here has the connotation of advancing and increasing 
in four ways: in wisdom, intellectual; in stature, physical; in favor with 
God, spiritual; and in favor with man, social. Religion and faith are inte- 
grating forces, 


Another of God’s directives for Christian growth is St. Paul’s ideal in 
Eph. 4:13: “Till we all come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” Referring to this passage, Carl S. Meyer writes: 


Or we can speak of the “milk for babes” giving place to strong 
meat for those “who by reason of use have their senses exercised 
to discern both good and evil” (Hebrews 5:14). And what about 
the petition in the Confession: “Increase in us true knowledge 
of Thee and of Thy will and true obedience to Thy Word”? 

In that positive approach, indicated, too, in the command of 
the Lord of the Church (“teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you”), we have a pattern for 
Christian secondary and higher education that will demand the 
support of the church, its energetic promotion, and unequivocal 
endorsement. 


4 American Lutheran, January, 1949. ’ 
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St. Paul also reminds us of the ideal outcome of Christian growth: “That 
we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but, speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up into Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ” (Eph. 4: 
14-15). 

Education today is “child centered” in the best sense of that term. Its 
aim is to develop a total and integrated personality. What we do to the 
individual child, and what we motivate him to do—not only what he 
learns —is of major significance. 

It is not possible to fragmentize Christian education. The overwhelming 
force of such Scripture references as 1 Cor. 10:31 and 1 Pet. 4:11 indicates 
that there are no neutral areas in the life of an individual. A program of 
education which is thoroughly Christian must be consistent in its every 
approach. A total personality is developed not merely by emphasis on a 
pattern of educational experiences conscientiously set up by the school, but 
it is influenced also by his associations in and about the school. The total 
school administration must therefore be thoroughly Christian. 

Modern theory of education does not make a sharp distinction between 
classroom instruction and out-of-classroom activity. It speaks of the “total 
educational experience” of the student, frowns upon use of such terms as 
extracurricular,” prefers the expressions “co-curricular,” or the “pupil activ- 
ity program.” The educational experience is continuous, waking and sleep- 
ing, directed or otherwise. That is why the total educational experience 
of the child should be under the influence of God’s Word. 

The total educational program must reflect the teachings of Christ for 
the development of the total child. “Total diplomacy” is called for in the 
confusion of foreign relations in the world and must be called for in the 
educational program. The acquisition of knowledge and skills, motivated 
by a stewardship that has its source in the love of God, is important. 
The growth of attitudes and character traits —pureness, blamelessness, 
Christ-mindedness, integrity, a high sense of responsibility, courtesy, co- 
operation, a readiness to do careful work — fruits of righteousness through 
Christ Jesus are fostered. 

The Christian educator must have a high regard for the worth of the 
individual — not only as a human being created of God as the crown of 
His creation, but as a redeemed soul bought with the precious blood of the 
Son of God. All the high titles given the Christian belong also to the 
Christian child — child of God, saint, priest, king. 

The cardinal Scriptural doctrine of the royal priesthood of the believer 
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will motivate the Lutheran teacher in his relationship to his pupils or 
students. It means that the whole curriculum will be pupil centered. 

The public relations program will capitalize on these strong points, 
although obviously they are there not for the sake of this program, but for 
the sake of the pupil. 

The world cannot look to the command of Christ “Feed My lambs,” 
but it will note the evidences of Christian growth in the children and 
young people placed under our spiritual care. This is church public rela- 
tions on the highest level. Christ-minded and Christ-living pupils are among 
the most effective of our Church’s public relations agents. 

As the scope of growth expands for the individual, extending to the 
university, so it must expand also for the congregation. We must use all 
available agencies in order to provide a well-rounded Christian training 
for each member of each congregation. A member thus growing steadily 
in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior is the ideal citizen of 
his Church and of his country. He is the Church’s most effective medium 
of public relations. 


A VIEW OF THE PAsT 


Our forefathers in this country were deeply concerned with the educa- 
tion of the children of their congregations. They gave particular attention 
to adequate preparation for the rite of confirmation. To make certain that 
all children of the congregation had an opportunity to grow in Christian 
knowledge and receive a thorough religious instruction, congregations built 
their own Lutheran elementary schools. The number of such schools within 
the Synodical Conference has increased steadily until it now approximates 
1,695, with an enrollment exceeding 126,642. 

After confirmation the “teen-ager” of former years continued to receive 
an excellent Christian training. “Christenlehre” (catechetical instruction), 
conducted as part of the regular church services, gave them a weekly 
review in fundamentals of the Christian doctrine. 

Confirmation had been an important milestone in the lives of the 
children, and marriage was the next. Meanwhile sons and daughters 
usually worked elbow to elbow with their Christian fathers or mothers. 
In preparation for their adult responsibilities they learned from their 
parents the skills needed to make a livelihood. At the same time they 
acquired something far more important, namely, the Christian philosophies 
and attitudes of their parents. From them they absorbed life’s motivating 
power. When sons or daughters were ready to set up their own household, 
they not only knew how to provide for their bodily needs; they also had 
gained a Christian attitude — a way of life. 
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EXTENSION OF CHRISTIAN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


No longer is an eight-year elementary school training considered ade- 
quate preparation for life. Most children go on to high school. 

During the high school years the comradeship between children and 
parents fades ever farther into the past. The social interest of the students 
increasingly is centered in the school, and a new philosophy of life is apt 
to be acquired from their associates. 

On the day of confirmation, parents believe that their children know 
the correct Christian attitudes. But soon the children are exposed to in- 
fluences which challenge these attitudes. While the Christian knowledge 
gained through Christian elementary school training may not be soon 
forgotten, attitudes nevertheless frequently change during these formative 
years. And since behavior is determined probably more by our attitudes 
and philosophies than by knowledge, failure by the educator to understand 
the importance of Christian attitudes may lead to unhappy situations. 
For example: Christian adults do not recite the Seventh Commandment 
when confronted with an opportunity to steal; rather, they react according 
to their attitude toward honesty, which in turn flows out of their love 
for the Savior. 

The knowledge which the young Christian has will enable him to discern 
obviously unscriptural teachings. Frequent exposure to erroneous doctrine, 
without the counteraction of God’s Word, however, may result in the de- 
velopment of a “tolerant” attitude, with the result that false teaching no 
longer alarms as it should. While being continuously in contact with a 
secular attitude toward the things of this world, these attitudes may grow 
upon a young Christian in such a subtle fashion that he himself may not 
be aware of the silken cords which slowly, surely, bind him to the world, 
to the detriment of his eternal salvation. 

There thus is a possibility that during high school years young people 
are weaned away from the Church. Once thus disassociated from the 
Church, young people are hard to win back for active congregational par- 
ticipation after the high school years. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION Has MEANING FOR OuR YOUTH 


Increasingly we are observing people who are bewildered, confused, 
discouraged, and perplexed, searching for basic standards. Even young 
people are going to cults to fill the vacuum of their insecurity. These con- 
ditions have made American educators “guidance” conscious. Christian 
education makes such guidance effective. 
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A Lutheran school attaches primary importance to a positive program of 
religious activities, courses, and experiences in its program of guidance and 
counseling, in full conformity with its stated objectives. Adelaide Case has 
explained it: 

Christian education is the effort to make available for our 
generation — children, young people, and adults — the accumu- 
lated treasures of Christian life and thought in such a way that 
God in Christ may carry on His redemptive work in each human 
soul and in the common life of man.® 

Compare this statement with the following by Dr. Rian, who writes 
what some educators in the public school maintain: 

Instead we propose to maintain both the logical possibility 
and the practical potential adequacy of the public school to teach 
such spiritual values . . . on the basis of human reason and ex- 
perience and without necessary recourse to religious authority.® 

Such an attitude will create conflicts in the minds of the youth, conflicts 
between religious teachings of the home and teaching of “Bible myths” in 
certain high school classes. For example, the teaching of evolution may be 
disturbing to them. Continuous sly sneering at religion by faculty and 
fellow students may result in unwillingness of Lutheran high school students 
to continue associations with the young people of their church and Walther 
League. 

These mental conflicts can be resolved only in one of two ways: by 
shutting religion entirely out of heart and mind or by providing instruction 
in an atmosphere compatible with the teaching of the Church and the home. 
Many parents are aware of existing conflicts and are eager to find the solu- 
tion for their children in a Christian school. 


THe LUTHERAN SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


The purpose of the Lutheran school is not to perpetuate the culture 
and customs of its European origins. It did transplant an old world culture, 
as did most of the other private school systems. The blending of our 
heritage with those of other lands in general was wholesome to our Amer- 
ican society, which is a fusion of the best of the various cultures brought 
to our country by succeeding groups of early immigrants. 

Lutheran schools — elementary, secondary and higher — by adaptation 
have, to a large extent, fitted themselves into the cultural pattern of America 


5 Adelaide Case, Report to the Religious Conference at Washington, D.C. 
6 Rian, Christianity and American Education. 
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today, functioning as normal educational units of our country and filling a 
definite place in our democratic society. They are not foreign to our 
American way of life. Lutheran schools are operated in harmony with 
sound theories of American education. 


LUTHERANS AND THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


If public schools do well the important work of educating a citizenry 
capable of self-government and if they thus help preserve our democracy, 
why should we not be satisfied with that system for our children? 

As Christians, we have educational goals above and beyond those to 
which the public school may aspire. For us civic righteousness is not 
enough. While Christians consider the public school system as a gift of 
God to us as citizens, they are also aware of its limitations in helping us 
prepare our children for their major mission in life. 

God has given us children to bring up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” God is going to inquire of us, on the Last Day, what we 
have done with the children. We cannot escape that responsibility. It is 
in this important phase of the training of our children that the public school 
cannot give assistance. It is not within the province of public education to 
teach the way of salvation. We would not want it otherwise, for as 
Lutherans we subscribe wholeheartedly to the doctrine of separation of 
Church and State. 

The school should serve as an extension of the family. We believe that 
the school which “takes our child’s other hand” should worship the same 
God and have the same Christian philosophies as the parents have. Other- 
wise we shall find ourselves tugging the child in various directions to the 
confusion and possible final harm of its soul. 

The love of Christ can be the only basis for conduct. Living for Christ 
is the purpose as well as the outcome of our program of Christian education. 
Public school training cannot help mold children’s lives under the influence 
of God’s Word. , 

Since we recognize in the public school system a vital agency for the 
safeguarding of a democratic form of life in our country, we willingly 
support the secular educational programs of the public school system 
through prayers, taxes, and service. At the same time we make whatever 
personal sacrifice is required to provide a Christian training for our children 
and for the children of other citizens who appreciate the need for such 
a training. Lutheran schools are maintained not to compete with public 
schools, but to supplement them. Let it be said again: The Lutheran school 
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aims to give the child Christ in education. This is not possible in the 
“neutral” type of education to which public schools are restricted by law. 

We are living in a dynamic society. Accordingly Lutherans may find it 
desirable to vary the approaches to the problem of education. But while 
methods and procedures may change, the goal must remain steadfast and 
unwavering. Regardless of how we move about and reset the stage, all our 
thinking and planning must be Christ centered for the child. The correct 
relationship of the individual with his God must be established and 


maintained. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Since honesty is a cardinal principle of public relations, it follows that 
we must look frankly at the program of Christian education in the Lutheran 
Church. The foregoing presentation of the basis for Christian education 
and its goals is idealistic. It does not touch upon the existing problems. 

A fundamental problem is the translation of the ideal into reality. It 
must be admitted that the product of the Lutheran school does not always 
live in conformity with the teachings which have been learned. The Savior 
points out in His Parable of the Sower that the seed falls on different kinds 
of soil and that the Word bears fruit sometimes an hundredfold, sometimes 
sixty, sometimes thirty. To make extravagant claims, therefore, that the 
Lutheran school will always produce a superior product is unwarranted. 
To claim that the Lutheran school can approximate this goal by the grace 
and blessing of God is true. 

Criticism is sometimes voiced that the Lutheran school is inadequate in 
equipment and facilities. If the criticism is true, it should be faced honestly. 
Steps should be taken to correct the situation in so far as it is possible. 
When a school is producing good results in spite of such limitations, the 
obvious implication that better educational results could be achieved with 
a better setup can be urged. Good public relations and the needs of the 
educational program demand that plant, facilities, and equipment be 
adequate. 

Perhaps at times objections will be voiced against the personnel of the 
school staff. Failure to grow professionally may bring just objection. It 
cannot be denied that there is too large a percentage of teachers in our 
schools with insufficient preparation. The pastor and the board of education 
should promote in-service training for the school staff. Security of tenure 
may cause some teachers to become indifferent and careless. Supervision 
of instruction may lead to improvement. Inadequate salaries often give 
concern and worry to the teacher and do not promote effective teaching. 
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Congregations must recognize that the welfare of the children in the school 
demands consideration for the welfare of the teacher. A competent staff 
adequately salaried is a distinct asset to a Lutheran school — elementary, 
secondary, or higher — and every effort should be made to attain this goal. 
Next to the pupils or students of the school the staff is the most important 
agent in a program of public relations. 

Congregations must realize their stewardship obligations. Wise steward- 
ship calls for the best possible educational program, promoting the Christian 
home and the formal agencies, both full-time and part-time. It is in fostering 
a realization of the stewardship obligation of the Church for Christian 
education that one of the biggest jobs in public relations exists. It consti- 
tutes by the same token one of the present problems. 

This public relations “job” should include everyone within the church: 
pastors, teachers, school boards, voters’ assemblies, societies, and Christian 
parents. All members of the congregation must be weaned away from mere 
lip service of Christian education to an active support of its program. 

Pointing to some of the present problems and asking for an honest 
realization of their existence, with a corresponding willingness to correct 
these and other problems, will strengthen Christian education in the Church 
and make for desirable public relations. 

The challenge to the Christian Church is to use its program of Christian 
education fully and consistently. This is public relations of the highest type. 


chapter three 


Public Relations for the Parish 


By Walter F. Steinberg 


it giving consideration to the subject of public relations for the parish, 
we must say with Paul: “Having therefore obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great” (Acts 26:22). 
Ours is the enviable task of witnessing of holy things, and God has chosen 
us, the workers in His visible kingdom, to carry out that task. The realiza- 
tion of the fact that we are the representatives of God can only fill us 
with a flaming enthusiasm for the task of involving others with us in 
drawing close to Christ. That is the Christian way. We must share with 
both great and small the blessed truth that God once became our Brother 
and wishes that all men be drawn to Him. An awareness of the tremendous 
importance of the obligation that is ours must of necessity make us 
“living epistles,” which radiate the hope that is within us. This is the key, 
the pinnacle of a Christian public relations program. 

With a spirit such as this permeating the lives of the workers in any 
parish, a sense of rapport underlying and motivating all activity becomes 
evident. This feeling of well-being, of joyous oneness, manifests itself in 
all staff relationships. All concerned, whether they be pastor, principal, 
teachers, or lay workers in the congregation, will derive a sense of solidity, 
of unity, of working with a group of spiritual giants in His cause. Indi- 
vidual personalities are humbled in the knowledge of the great task which 
in common must be performed for the Master. For such a group a public 
relations program is not a trite affair, not merely a statistical analysis of 
trends, of media, of publics, but it is a spiritual chain reaction which 


affects all whom it touches. 
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Find such a situation, and you will find a staff with the highest morale, 
a contented and flourishing following, a congregation which is a reflection 
of its leadership. You will find a staff which lives what it preaches and 
teaches and is alert to every possible avenue that may help it reach those 
who need the activities of the educational groups within the congregation 
to find the one thing needful. 

A spiritually dynamic leader or group of leaders will utilize every worth- 
while medium of public relations in order to arouse in the membership of 
the congregation a deep and lasting interest in the various educational 
agencies — the Saturday school, released-time school, Sunday school, vaca- 
tion Bible school, Bible classes, or the full-time weekday school of the parish. 


TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP 


In achieving this objective, perhaps the most important approach is 
through the personal teacher-pupil relationship. If the leadership is filled 
with a spirit of vibrant Christian enthusiasm, this attitude will soon be 
reflected in the attitudes and lives of the children. No group of children 
can become greatly aroused for any program if the leadership evidences a 
spirit of lethargy or is sporadic in its enthusiasm. 

Children are deeply responsive to tokens of sincere affection. A word 
of appreciation on the part of the teacher to a pupil for a little task well 
done, a real concern for a childish problem which looms so large in those 
early years, a smile and a cheery greeting for each and everyone — these 
are the foundations upon which a lasting teacher-pupil relationship is built. 
A happy and enthusiastic group of children will know no bounds in soon 
relaying their affection for teachers and school to parents and friends. 

When a spirit of warmth and kindness rules among the leadership, 
children learn that they have close and lasting friends. This spirit shows 
itself in times of sickness by a visit from the teacher. At no other time 
are parents and children more responsive to marks of considerate kindness, 
and the results of such thoughtfulness may be noted for a long time to 
come. At such times the group may also be encouraged to show that it 
remembers the absent one in a number of tangible ways. 

Boys and girls are always eager to receive and are impressed by what 
the postman brings, therefore this method of reaching children is of great 
value when special events are in the offing. A notification by postcard will 
often suffice to bring the groups together when Bible classes or the Sunday 
school resumes again in fall. A personal invitation by letter or card may be 
part of the publicity when Rally Day becomes an important part of the 
program. 
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THe CRADLE ROLL 


The ladies’ aid of one of our congregations has a unique plan in spon- 
soring the Cradle Roll. This group follows a definite and interesting pro- 
gram in keeping in contact with every child born into the congregation. 
The mother is visited by two members of the ladies’ aid and is given a 
card of congratulations. She is then asked for permission to have the name 
of her child placed on the Cradle Roll prospect list. After the Baptism 
the parents are given the towel used at the occasion as a remembrance. 
The members of the aid fashion these towels out of white imported linen 
and embroider a cross upon it. After a few days a card is sent expressing 
the happiness of the group over the fact that the child has been baptized 
and that its name has been added to the Cradle Roll. Greeting cards are 
sent on the first and second birthdays, while on the third the child receives 
a set of Bible picture cards plus a greeting card. The prayer book Little 
Folded Hands and a promotion certificate, signed by both the pastor and 
Sunday school superintendent, are presented to the child on its fourth birth- 
day. The certificate indicates that the child is now enrolled in the Beginners’ 
Class in Sunday school. Such meticulous concern to keep in direct contact 
with the individual by personal visits and by mail is an example of good 
public relations. 

This program may be followed by a personal visit in order to enroll 
the child in the kindergarten class. At no time in the life of a child is 
the interest so effervescent for Sunday school and school as in those early 
years. This bubbling enthusiasm is reflected at home and draws the parents 
more closely to the entire program of the church. 

While discussing the subject of personal contact with the group, we 
shall do well to consider the problem of the physical surroundings to which 
the classes in the educational program will be exposed. In the final analysis 
a program of education only requires a pupil, a teacher, and a place where 
ideas may be interchanged and activities carried out. In our day, however, 
the place where this is to be done looms large in the educational process. 
Every effort should be made to make the surroundings as clean, attractive, 
and homelike as possible. Walls may be painted in attractive pastel color 
combinations. Blank wall spaces may be given perspective and imagination 
by placing appropriate pictures. Furniture should be comfortable and 
lighting adequate. Meticulous concern for the physical welfare generally 
reflects the same attitude toward the mental and the spiritual. 
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REACHING THE PARENTS 


The personal relationship with parents is just as important in a public 
relations program as is the one with the pupils. Only when the relationship 
between the parents and the leadership is one of mutual understanding 
and a real concern for the solution of shared problems may the work pro- 
gress most favorably. It is almost imperative that the homes of parents 
be visited at least once a year, and this is to be done not only when a 
difficulty has arisen. In many of our schools the teachers visit the homes 
during the summer months in order to re-enroll all pupils. It is true that 
a call of this nature takes the better portion of an evening, especially when 
the conversation moves into a discussion of general spiritual and educational 
topics, but the understandings obtained are worth the effort many times 
over. It is truly remarkable to note what progress can be made by the 
effort of even one individual in this respect. In one parish that relocated, 
a complete Sunday school was organized because of the home visitations 
made in the new community by a single consecrated teacher. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In order to supplement the program of home visitation, which at times 
may prove a difficult task in our hurried day, several other methods of 
parent-teacher contact are being used. Of these the most widely known 
is the Parent-Teacher Association. An organization of this type gives both 
pastor and teachers a splendid opportunity to meet a group of parents 
directly. If the school is small, a one-room unit, all the activities can be 
centered in a single meeting. place, as space is usually at a premium in 
the small parish. After routine business matters have been cleared from 
the docket, the pastor may be given an opportunity to present a topic on 
basic factors underlying the Christian educational program. The principal 
of the school may then follow with a report on what has transpired in the 
school since the previous meeting and what is being planned for the coming 
month. This general report may then be followed by a discussion of special 
matters that need clarification. Parents are interested in knowing what 
new methods are being used in the school and why. They should, for 
example, be told why beginning reading is now taught with the sentence- 
word-letter method and not in reverse order as formerly. The advantages 
and disadvantages of the newer methods of reporting on pupil progress 
may be discussed as well as the program of visual education. 

If the school comprises two or more teaching units, the group may then 
adjourn to the respective classrooms, where each teacher may discuss with 
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the parents the general principles named as these relate to his specific 
program. This direct parent-teacher relationship, or this mutual give and 
take, is the heart of the Parent-Teacher Association. Care must be taken, 
however, that the weight of the formal organization, projects, fund raising, 
and visiting speakers do not dwarf the prime objective of the organization. 

Through all the discussions within this group must run the golden thread 
of the purpose of the Lutheran school. The fact must be brought out that 
it is not the educational haven of a privileged few, not a wall behind which 
may be nurtured a Kultur of yesteryear, but a road for all, where, by the 
grace of God, ideals, attitudes, and a faith may be shaped which moves 
beyond the transient present into the eternity of tomorrow. 


OprEN House 


In lieu of, or supplementing the above program, a number of schools 
conduct an open-house evening at specified times. Both the children and 
the parents meet in the classrooms. The procedure resembles the regular 
class routine as much as possible. Several class periods are conducted while 
the parents observe from various places of vantage about the room. After 
these periods of instruction are completed, the children may escort the 
parents about the room to view numerous projects which are on display. 
In this way, parents gain a more direct insight as to the manner in which 
the school actually functions, view directly the efficiency of the teaching 
process, and go away with a personal conception of what the Christian 
school attempts to accomplish. This is good public relations. 


Parents NIGHT 


Over a period of several years one of our larger schools has developed 
a program of teacher-parent contact which is called Parents’ Night. The 
basic objective of this function is to bring the parents together with the 
respective teachers of their children in order to discuss how best to deal 
with mutual problems. 

These meetings are held monthly except in the pre- -Christmas and Easter 
periods, which indicates that parents and teachers will meet at least six to 
seven times a year through this program alone. Before the school year 
opens, the program is planned and meeting dates set. The first issue of 
the school paper carries a complete school calendar of events and lists the 
dates of Parents’ Nights. Before each meeting, several days in advance at 
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least, a letter is sent out indicating to parents the next meeting date, the 
program, and the fact that they are once more invited to discuss “our 
mutual problems” as they concern “our children.” 

On the appointed evening the entire group gathers in the auditorium, 
where the pastor is given an opportunity to discuss topics of general interest. 
The values for the general welfare arising from this contact are certainly 
many. After this presentation the principal of the school presents several 
school problems which are of direct interest to the group as a whole. 
These are then discussed for a few moments if that is necessary. 

Before the large group meeting is adjourned, the school program is 
visualized by a motion picture presentation of general and special school 
activities conducted during the preceding month. Many times children 
come home thrilled about something special that has happened at school 
or Sunday school, but the telling of the story leaves much to the imagination. 
For this reason, parents are especially interested in seeing the complete 
activity presented on the screen. Not only are special events pictured, but 
an attempt is being made to present a complete picture of the school 
routine. The children are conditioned to this kind of program by informing 
them that the camera often contains no film when a scene seemingly is 
being photographed. 

After this showing the group disbands, and the parents move to the 
classrooms of their respective children. The classroom teacher may then 
discuss the following topics with his group of parents: 


1. The program of religion 

. The program of social studies 
. The reading program 

. The problem of homework 


. Tests and measurements 


a ao fF OO WN 


. Pupil activity 
7. Grading 


The teacher presents the topic for the month as it applies to his imme- 
diate group, after which a discussion period follows. Invariably this leads 
to related problems which are of specific interest to the parents. The dis- 
cussion of these seemingly casual problems which arise from the interest 
within the group is, perhaps, the greatest single contribution which this 
program makes to effective public relations. 

After this group discussion the parents are given an opportunity to confer 
privately with the teacher regarding any special problem, while other 
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parents may view displays of projects within the room or note the new 
materials and equipment that may have been added since the previous 
meeting. Placed on display are any new library books, supplementary texts, 
filmstrips, film projection equipment, children’s magazines, recent profes- 
sional publications, or any other items that may help parents to realize that 
their school is alert to progress in the tangibles of education as well as in 
the more important intangibles. 

It is remarkable to note how preconceived parental attitudes and con- 
ceptions may be altered and understandings and good will engendered 
by this direct teacher-parent-school relationship. Not only do the parents 
profit, but the teacher gains new knowledge and an insight into the lives 
of the pupils. After a time the results of this program permeate the entire 
school. The pupils soon reflect the fact that their parents and teachers 
have a mutual understanding, all of which tends to knit the child, the home, 
and the school into a more closely woven entity. 


THe ENROLLMENT INTERVIEW 


An opportunity is given school principals to practice good public rela- 
tions with parents, especially with those not connected with the church, 
during the enrollment interview. In these days of overcrowded classrooms 
it is all too easy for the busy teaching principal to dismiss the applicant 
with the curt statement that the school is filled to capacity. It is a much 
better procedure to make a later appointment with both parents so that 
a thorough presentation of enrollment practices can be made. 

In the interview the parents are told in detail why the local congre- 
gation supports a school. The fact is then stressed that, for a program of 
Christian education to be as effective as possible, the home must also assume 
its share of the responsibility. This requires that the parents must lead the 
way in things spiritual, and to do so, they must take stock of their personal 
religious life. More often than not such parents give new thought to their 
spirituality and are directed into the adult confirmation class. Those who 
feel, however, that they cannot subscribe to the suggested program, leave 
with the feeling that they have been given sympathetic consideration and 
are themselves responsible for the fact that their child cannot become 
affiliated with the school when space becomes available to children of 
new members. Further consideration may be shown by directing this type 
of parent to other Lutheran schools where the problem of overcrowding is 
not so acute. The Church may not have gained a member, but it may more 
than likely have gained an understanding friend. 
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THe SCHOOL PAPER 


A good internal program of public relations with parents and children 
will avail itself of the printed medium. There is a place for a school paper 
in nearly every school. This need not be an elaborate, professionally 
printed affair, as even a neatly mimeographed sheet will serve the purpose. 
Every issue should stress the why of the Lutheran school in a multitude 
of different approaches. Projects that have been undertaken and new equip- 
ment recently acquired are items of interest for the publication. When the 
paper contains articles of news written by the pupils themselves, the interest 
is heightened. If possible, every issue should contain names of the pupils 
without neglecting anyone in the course of time. Many a Sunday school 
is publishing a monthly or even a weekly bulletin with gratifying results. 


OTHER PRINTED MATTER 


Good public relations may be fostered by using a wealth of printed 
matter prepared by the Board for Parish Education or the publicity depart- 
ment of Synod. A reprint of the many available materials for the several 
educational agencies within the church may be found in the June, 1949, 
issue of Parish Education. It is not enough to know that these materials 
are available or even to have them upon the shelf, but they must be used 
in display and distributed. Tracts, brochures, and pamphlets with their 
compression of ideas may be read in a short period of time and at leisure 
and gain an entrance where personal contact is often quite impossible. 
The printed page is a silent worker, but a very effective one. 


THe Mais 


Some areas of public relations can best be served through the mails. 
A letter to parents announcing a coming Sunday School Rally, the opening 
of another vacation Bible school, or the beginning of another year of Bible 
classes is not without its good effect. All too often it is taken for granted 
that everyone knows about a coming event, but all too often people do not. 
A steady stream of informative letters to parents has brought results where 
other methods of information seemed to have failed. 

In school it is frequently taken for granted that children will relay a 
message to parents concerning coming events, but the information never 
arrives. Parents, especially those with children in the primary grades, 
appreciate a letter telling them about a special school activity. Pupil adjust- 
ment is much more easily fostered when parents are frequently informed 
by letter as to the progress of their child. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Good public relations with parents can also be fostered by the develop- 
ment of a program of special events. Perhaps the most widely observed 
function of this type in school and Sunday school is the annual Christmas 
Eve service of the children. A dignified and meaningful presentation, 
which breathes a throbbing, living Christianity in the retelling of the 
glorious events of Bethlehem, leaves a deep spiritual impact upon the 
worshipers. In such a service the adult congregation feels that it is not 
a casual onlooker, but that it worships through and with its children. The 
adult worshipers leave with the feeling that what they have heard and 
seen is the basis of the Christian educational program in which they 
participated. 

The manner in which a service of this kind is presented has a profound 
influence. Especially with the older groups it is possible to prepare a service 
which is truly a Christmas Eve service of the children. Each child within 
the group must feel that it is a part of the whole, which hardly is the case 
when a select few respond to questions and a few others are chosen to 
deliver a recitation. A feeling of individual responsibility to the group can 
be developed if the question-and-answer-recitation type of service is aban- 
doned in favor of the choral-speaking-statement type. Smaller groups within 
the larger group deliver certain portions of the Christmas story for a 
variation in tonal color. Climaxes in the story are brought out by the 
entire group. The singing can be enhanced by having all sing as a three- 
or four-part chorus. A judicious use of descants makes for a new musical 
experience. When the organ alone supports the singing, then the entire 
children’s portion of the service is the responsibility of the group, and 
the leader need not be at all in evidence. Each child feels that he has 
actively contributed to the worship service rather than that only a select 
few have directly participated. The parents are gratified in that their 
child was privileged to make a distinct contribution to a memorable and 
moving service. 


Tue CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


Many of our schools have introduced a weekly worship service for the 
children, to which parents and friends are also welcome. This service 
brings children to the realization that churchgoing is not alone for adults 
and trains them in the liturgy of the church. The sermon prepared to meet 
the comprehension level of the children, the group singing, the musical 
selections presented by the several class groups, all leave the children 
and the adult worshiper with the feeling that the Lutheran church and 


school are truly one. 
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THE GRADUATION SERVICE 


Another special affair, with excellent internal public relations possibilities 
and one which portrays the distinctive function of the Christian school, is 
the graduating service. Perhaps much can be said for the graduation 
exercise with its mixture of the secular and religious. But more and more 
congregations are turning to the more dignified graduation service. Grad- 
uation services held in church may be taken to symbolize that the objec- 
tives of the school are so intertwined with those of the church that within 
its spiritual aura the existence of the school finds its beginning and its end. 
This may also be said of a service held at the opening of the new school year. 


DRAMATICS 


Dramatic programs presented by the various groups also have their 
public relations value in winning support for the school. Care must be 
taken, however, that the medium used is on the same high plane as the 
educational objective. One of our schools, which presents an operetta 
annually, makes its selection of the medium with an eye to its educational 
possibilities, to the value of the story, to the music as an experience in 
a co-operative group enterprise, to developing histrionic ability, and to 
visualizing an experience. In order to implement the latter, as many 
children as possible are given an opportunity to be included in the cast. 
Group activity on the stage is presented by a large number of different 
individuals. Instead of a small, select chorus, two large groups are used. 
The simpler, rhythmic tunes are presented by a primary group, while the 
more complicated part singing is presented by a chorus from the upper 
grades. As the production is offered on two or three consecutive evenings, 
the personnel of the background groups is changed each evening in order 
to give more children an opportunity to take part in the operetta. In this 
manner the entire school as well as the parents gain an enriching and 
satisfying experience. 

Among the special events are also the outdoor activities for the different 
groups. Children, parents, and teachers see one another in a new light when 
restrictions are at a minimum in the out-of-doors. A well-organized program 
of activities gives everyone ample opportunity for physical and mental 
relaxation. New acquaintances are made and wider understandings de- 
veloped, which have their value in the more formal contacts in the future. 
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ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


A well-regulated and supervised program of athletics may become 
a valuable asset in a public relations program. Under capable leadership 
a sense of real Christian sportsmanship may be developed. It must be 
stressed that the individual functions for the good of the group and not 
for personal aggrandizement. Competition for the sake of winning at any 
cost is not to be condoned. A program of competitive athletics must teach 
that, win or lose, this be done graciously and in a manner that is part 
of the Christian ideal. 

If this be the spirit that motivates the athletic groups that represent 
our schools, a spirit that reflects as far as possible the totality of our 
religious ideals, then all concerned, whether they be participants, the 
student body, parents, or the community, will develop the feeling that they 
are part of, or have observed, a program of Christianity in action. 


TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


Every effort must be made to keep the congregation in general informed 
as to the status of its educational agencies. The school paper and the 
Sunday school bulletin may be distributed after divine services or placed 
in a conspicuous rack where those interested may easily obtain a copy. 
Tracts, brochures, and pamphlets which stress the why of these agencies 
should always be available to the members. A pamphlet left in the home 
during a visit is a review as well as a reminder of that specific occasion. 
Every issue of the bulletin should carry notices of the activities of the 
organizations. 


MusiIcaL GROUPS 


The school may have a direct contact with the congregation through its 
children’s choirs or other musical groups, such as school bands and or- 
chestras. A well-trained choir, appropriately gowned and with voices 
reflecting the faith within, strikes deeply into the spiritual life of the 
congregation. If an exceptional children’s choir can be developed, an 
annual concert by the group will make many a friend for the school. 
In a number of congregations the children in the various classes or rooms 
alternate in singing a special selection in the services. The musical presen- 
tations may not be as finished as those presented by the select group, but 
if the selection is rendered adequately and with spiritual conviction, the 
interest of a larger number of children and parents is enlisted in the school. 
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INVITATIONS 


Special invitations may be extended to the entire congregation to attend 
such events as the outings of the school, the Christmas Eve service, as 
well as the graduation service or exercise. This may be done by publishing 
notices in the church and Sunday school bulletins and the school paper 
as well as by oral announcements on the part of the pastor. Often a 
personal invitation to the members who have no children in school or 
Sunday school develops a real interest and understanding in individuals 
who otherwise may have remained only casual supporters. Our educa- 
tional agencies merit the interest of all members, not only of those who 
have children in attendance. 


Tue Puurrr APPROACH 


The annual school sermon has long been with us. A sermon of this type 
most certainly has its place in bringing the program of Christian education 
to the attention of the congregation, but much more can be gained if 
throughout the year, wherever possible, reference can be made from the 
pulpit concerning the underlying Christian philosophy, the function, and 
the progress of the school and other educational agencies. There can be 
no interest without knowledge, and this is also true of the congregation in 
its relation to its education departments. 


THE BoARD FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The local board for Christian education is an important factor in chart- 
ing the ultimate course of the educational endeavor. The selection of the 
lay membership of this group should not be based upon the availability 
to serve, but upon qualifications which the important responsibilities of the 
board demand. In order that this group may gain a picture of the complete 
program of the school, it is well to have the entire teaching staff represented. 


Tue Votinc Bopy 


Likewise the voting body should be kept informed concerning the 
status of the educational agencies. This group is the key to the lock of 
congregational interest. Every order of business of the voting group should 
give time to a general educational report by the pastor and a specific 
school and Sunday school report by the principal and Sunday school 
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superintendent. All phases of the educational program should here be 
stressed, whether favorable or not. If major improvements are to be made, 
this is the group which has the power to do so. 


OUTSIDE THE PARISH 


In a public address Dr. John Evans, religion and education editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, made the succinct statement that The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod for a long period of time has been the repository of the 
Reformation Gospel, but this Church has not shared this saving knowledge 
with others as it should. It was also stated that it is now the duty and 
obligation of this Church to become a positive core of influence within 
humanity, especially in these days when men are groping for spiritual truth. 

A statement of this nature is a distinct challenge, and in order to meet it, 
the base of the public relations program in every congregation as well as 
that of the church at large must be broadened so that we stress not only 
internal public relations, but external as well. 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY 


The burden of a program of this nature again rests, first, upon the 
leaders within the Church. We dare not bask in the glow of self-satisfaction 
by saying that we possess a good thing and that the world should beat 
a path to our door. The life of the Master gives the lie to such a delusion. 
All whom we as Christian leaders meet, from the lowliest illiterate to the 
highest in the academic and professional world, must know without a 
doubt who and what we are spiritually. The fact that we must live what 
we believe presupposes that our personal lives run parallel to what we 
profess, underlining the old cliché that actions speak louder than words. 

This fact must also be impressed upon the youth in our charge. The 
community should be able to sense a difference between our children and 
others. The Christian religion must evidence itself in godly living as the 
natural fruit of a living faith. : 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Leaders in our Lutheran schools must make every effort to establish 
good personal relations with public educational leaders in the community. 
Superintendents and principals of public schools must be made aware of the 
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basic objectives of the Lutheran school program. These must come to the 
realization that we have a high regard for their effort to raise the status 
of humanity through public education, but that we as Lutherans are 
privileged to train not only for time, but also for eternity in that we base 
all our instruction and training upon the source of all real knowledge 
as it is revealed in the Word of God. 

In many areas public school officials are asked to address conferences 
of Lutheran teachers, principals, parents, and the audiences at graduation 
exercises. Very often these courtesies are reciprocated. The result of these 
exchanges builds more than a modicum of good will and understanding. 


Tue Press 


An effective program of external public relations will avail itself of the 
facilities for educational news offered by the public press and community 
newspapers. A program reaching out in this direction presupposes that 
a definite effort be made to establish personal contacts with editors and 
newspaper people in order that they learn to understand our aims as an 
institution for public service. Rather than overwhelm the press with an 
avalanche of news releases from which it must cull articles for publication, 
develop a discriminating sense of what constitutes real news. With less 
chaff, the kernel of news will find itself more often on the front page 
than in the wastebasket. 


Tue Rapio 


Our Lutheran public relations program may today achieve a much 
wider scope through the medium of radio and television broadcasting. The 
sound of the old familiar carols sung over the radio by a Lutheran chil- 
dren’s choir at Christmas time does much to inform all listeners that the 
Lutheran Church has a system of religious elementary schools. The blended 
voices of one of our children’s choirs has not only broadcast this fact from 
coast to coast on several occasions, but also has done so over a short-wave 
broadcast to the armed forces in Europe. Several of our Sunday schools 
have frequently been on the air, being sponsored by the local radio station 
as a public service. Another school has broadcast several class projects 
daily for a period of several months. In the Chicago area our Lutheran 
schools regularly appear on the Chicago Sun-Times Quizdown broadcast. 
Every effort to reach out in this manner broadens the horizon of public 
understanding. 
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Civic AFFAIRS 
By participating in general civic affairs and co-operating with the 
businessmen’s and other service organizations, we give proof that we are 
an integral and functioning part of the community in which we live. 
Relations with civic leaders and organizations should be so cultivated that 
these may feel most welcome when soliciting the co-operation of any of 
our groups in a wholesome civic enterprise. 


SUMMARY 


It is quite impossible to develop an all-inclusive chart for action in the 
field of Christian public relations on the parish level. No specific program 
that may be outlined will satisfy the need of all individuals and all situa- 
tions. The solution to a problem in a larger parish may be entirely un- 
feasible in a mission station. Several basic factors, however, undergird 
every program of Christian public relations. 

Every worker in the field of Christian education must possess an 
awareness of the exciting task and the tremendous privilege which are 
his in bringing the saving knowledge of God to men. The public is then 
not a mass, but a soul, a soul that has been redeemed from all that is 
evil by God Himself. The individual becomes important, the individual 
who must be brought to faith in God. All too often, however, the indi- 
vidual is lost sight of in the effort to devise an elaborate structure of special 
functions designed to reach the masses. These considerations make the 
problem of public relations a vital one with every professional worker in 
the church no matter where he serves. 

Success is not achieved by dependence upon methods which may have 
produced phenomenal results in another area. Neither is it wise to ignore 
such altogether. Rather it is best to adapt, adopt, and develop a program 
which will adequately serve each local situation. Even where this is done, 
results may not immediately be forthcoming and in some instances never. 
In every case, however, it is well to keep in mind that there is no quick 
and easy way to success, but whatever success may be achieved is predi- 
cated upon a program of real work coupled with patience and prayer. 

In the final analysis every effective program of Christian public relations 
on the parish level is based upon a multitude of seemingly unimportant 
actions that lie close to the heart of living: a sincere and understanding 
approach to the problems of others, a friendly handclasp, a word of praise, 
a visit during days of illness, a deep and abiding interest in the glorious 
task of guiding the feet of a little child on the path that leads to God. 


chapter four 


Public Relations 
for Church Secondary Schools and Colleges 


By Erich A. von Fange 


ge Lutheran Church has one program of Christian education. This 


implies that every Lutheran school and educational agency is con- 
scious of, and responsive to, the schools and agencies on other levels. The 
church secondary school gains its students from the elementary level and 
in turn supplies colleges with their student bodies. The college should 
not be considered a terminus. The graduate takes his place in the congre- 
gation’s adult program of Christian education. This situation demands a 
close co-operation between all levels of Lutheran education. It is nothing 
short of tragic when each level operates in its own shell oblivious to the 
needs and purposes of the others. The program of public relations can and 
should make a real contribution in this respect through its broad centacts 
and constant evaluation. It is the purpose of this chapter to present the 
possibilities of a sound program of public relations for Lutheran secondary 
schools and colleges. 


A Two-Way PROCESS 


Public relations is a two-way process. A sound program will comprise 
both the interpretation of the institution to its publics, and the interpreta- 
tion of the publics to the institution. This alone can achieve the under- 
standing necessary for success. For example, it is not enough to interpret 
the school to the parents —all those identified with the school must be 
responsive to wholesome suggestions and attitudes of the parents. 
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PusLic RELATIONS AGENTS 


Although we carry on public relations with the public, we, in turn, also 
achieve public relations goals through the public. If, for example, the 
alumni are loyal and active owing to the activities of the public relations 
program, they become very important agents or keymen for the interpre- 
tation of the school. As a practical outcome of this highly desirable state, 
they can well become the best source of gaining new students for the 
school and will provide funds for projects not otherwise attainable. It is 
therefore possible to have a public relations staff of many hundreds of 
persons, consisting of students, parents, alumni, pastors, teachers, members 
of the community, congregations, and others. 


A Day-By-Day PROCcEss 


Everyone connected in any way with the school, from janitor to presi- 
dent, has an important role in the total program of public relations. An 
unfriendly secretary, a thoughtless and discourteous student who offends 
visitors or causes offense in the community, a faculty member who fails in 
his task of teaching or administration, these can more than undo all the 
good which is being done by the others at the institution. Rowdy, un- 
sportsmanlike conduct at an athletic contest sometimes makes people 
wonder aloud whether that is an example of what the students are taught 
at a Christian institution. It is not enough to appoint a director of public 
relations and then await miracles. Public relations is a day-by-day process 
in which all play a part. Success is built upon many little things, and not 
upon a few special events or exhaustive campaigns. 


BrEcIN AT HoME 


Public relations, in effect, becomes a problem of effective transmission, 
and it must begin at home. No school should dare to undertake a program 
of public relations before it has set its own house in order. Local friction, 
misunderstandings, and other staff and student problems should be elim- 
inated as much as is honestly possible before a school can safely begin 
to publicize itself. 

Each institution has its unique features, and these should be investigated 
for use and emphasis in the publicity program. These features may include 
such diverse things as climate, location, worship, friendly spirit on the 
campus, interest of the instructors in each student, special educational 
advantages, the wholesome atmosphere of the small school, community 
features, and many others. 
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If a school is relatively small, this fact requires no apology. Students 
who have attended both a large and a small school have often expressed 
themselves on the advantages of the small school. Friendly personalized 
instruction, genial atmosphere, meaningful educational experiences, and 
lifelong friendships developed are some distinct advantages of the small 
school. 


ORGANIZING THE DEPARTMENT 


The problem remains to organize a functional program. A half-hour 
discussion at three consecutive faculty meetings will not be sufficient to 
establish a satisfactory pattern. It is possible that the faculty will reach 
merely a higher level of verbalization in its confusion than previously. 
Experience is hardly a complete substitute for the professional training 
needed for the work. The director of a public relations program may have 
one year of experience repeated ten times instead of ten years’ experience, 
if he lacks a full understanding of public relations principles. The school 
which is serious about developing its public relations program must make 
it possible for the director and other staff members, if possible, to acquire 
professional training, or engage someone for the position who has it. 
The danger in appointing a director of public relations is that the rest of 
the staff may feel relieved of any responsibility toward the program. This 
need be no problem if there is an intelligible program at the school. 
In some situations it may be advisable to name the head of the program 
with another title, for example, co-ordinator of public relations. This may 
contribute toward a better understanding on the part of the staff, though 
the job, not the title is the important thing. 

The faculty should not assume that a high effective public relations 
program is a simple matter to achieve, nor can it be developed in a brief 
period of time. 


THE STAFF 


For most small schools, the director will have teaching duties in 
addition to carrying out the public relations program. Secretarial time 
must be sufficient to free the director from routine and petty details. Where 
possible, a student volunteer staff is a worthy venture. Even with this 
assistance, a part-time director will do well to develop adequately one 
or two of the areas of public relations. The ideal is to have one man 
in addition to the director for each of the areas of duties. A number of 
staff members should be allowed some time in order to assist in the 
planning and evaluation of their particular area. However, as a beginning, 
some program is better than none, and the institution may have to start 
with a very small staff. 
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THE Primary RESPONSIBILITY 


The head of the school, by virtue of his position, bears the primary 
responsibility for the public relations program. His responsibility cannot 
be delegated. It is essential that the director be a person who can work 
closely with him. While in the broad sense all identified with the institution 
are on the public relations staff, their role lies chiefly in doing the best 
possible job in whatever task they are engaged, all the while being conscious 
of their public relations opportunities and responsibilities. 


EVALUATION 


Obviously, the first task is candid introspection and evaluation of the 
institution. The strong as well as the weak points of the school require 
recognition and analysis. The unsigned questionnaire, though not an all- 
inclusive measure, is an effective tool in gaining ideas and frank criticisms. 
Students will express likes, dislikes, and other reactions. Parents, alumni, 
local citizens, and other groups of constituents are also sources of informa- 
tion to help the institution in its program of self-evaluation. A careful study 
of these findings will aid in correcting difficulties and pave the way for 
building a sound program. 


Poticy FORMATION 


One of the matters for early consideration is the determination of a 
written policy. Without written policy the program will be fundamentally 
aimless. Clear policy must support practice in all publicity work, fund 
raising, alumni relations, student prospect efforts, special services, and 
other phases. 

The only group capable of setting policy is the board which controls 
the institution. This, however, poses a real problem. The board usually 
consists of laymen with their own businesses or professions which occupy 
most of their time. Generally they will spend only a few hours a month 
dealing directly with the affairs of the school. It follows, then, that the 
school has an obligation to furnish each board member with all pertinent 
information in order to keep him fully informed. The president and the 
director must submit problems and preliminary drafts of policies for board 
deliberation and action. If the board is well informed, it will not function 
as a rubber stamp. Submitted policy statements will serve as the basis 
for board action. 


Policy constitutes the framework within which the director operates. 
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It will change as the situation changes, and should not be thought of as 
an eternal verity. Of the countless public relations activities possible, 
definite choices have to be made to fit the size of the staff and its time and 
ability. How much of what happens at the school should be released to the 
public and church press? How shall publicity be measured for its effective- 
ness? What is the best approach to alumni, to student prospects? Is the 
policy on fund-raising practices clearly stated? Which approaches shall be 
used to make the entire staff and student body conscious of their role in the 
public relations program of the school? How much is the school willing 
and able to spend on the program? How will evaluation take place? 
Does everything fit the basic aim of public relations? All these and other 
questions must be answered in terms of policy. 

Out of these policies will grow a clear statement of duties for the 
director. Without it, the director works in a constant state of emergency 
and confusion. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Investigation of more than thirty church colleges and secondary schools 
revealed the following sources of funds in the order of frequency listed. 
In most cases the total amount of revenue was derived from a combination 
of several sources: 


. College funds (source not indicated) 
. Church subsidy 

. Student fees 

. Private gifts 

. Supporting organization 

. Congregational collections 
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. Endowments 
8. Investments 


Each institution must determine its financial resources for this purpose 
and be content to start humbly if necessary, gradually building up toward 
an optimum program, adequately financed. One of the areas of public 
relations, the alumni association, is generally self-supporting. 


Pusiic RELATIONS FACILITIES 


If the director is to reflect the institution properly in his work, he must 
be in close touch with all developments at the institution. As a partial 
solution, it is important that his office be located as nearly as possible to 
the nerve center of the school. His office should be easily accessible to 
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all concerned in his work and located near the records and files of the 
institution. 

In addition to the usual office equipment, other items are essential. 
A telephone, several sizes of filing cabinets, a large worktable, supply 
cabinets, a postal scale, a paper cutter, and a variety of rubber stamps are 
among the important items. Magnafiles, commonly used in libraries, are 
useful. The smallest budget can allow for some form of addressing machine 
for all mailing lists regularly used. Office forms will need to be devised 
to facilitate public relations work. These range from student and alumni 
record cards to news release sheets. It is wise to take advantage of the 
experience of other schools by requesting sample forms used in their work. 
These then may be adapted to fit the needs of the school. 


PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 


During recent years much has been published in the field of public 
relations. The experiences of other schools and directors as found in these 
books can prevent many costly mistakes and unwise experiments by the 
new director. The annual budget should include funds for the purchase 
of books and other materials in this field. One of the finest bibliographies, 
published annually, is found in John H. McCoy’s A Calendar of College 
Activities. Santa Ana Printing Company, Santa Ana, Calif. 

It is also advisable to hold membership in a public relations professional 
organization. In this way it is possible for the director to keep up with 
the latest developments in that field. 


AREAS OF PuBLIC RELATIONS WoRK 


There is little uniformity among colleges and secondary schools in the 
scope of duties of the director of public relations. They range from a very 
broad concept (with a correspondingly larger staff and budget) to a very 
narrow conception where the director is merely a fund solicitor or one 
who issues news releases. In his book Public Relations: A Program for 
Colleges and Universities, W. E. Reck recommends the following five areas 
for the director of public relations: 

1, Admissions 

2. Publicity 

8. Fund Raising 
4. Public Service 
5. Alumni 
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Admissions 

Achieving a capacity enrollment is almost always a problem for the 
school, particularly when it is selective in nature. In addition to a definite 
role in the matter of meeting student prospects, the director should serve 
in an advisory capacity to other officers who have a responsibility toward 
the admission of new students. He may advise the principal or registrar 
regarding catalog make-up and content in order to increase its effectiveness 
and possibly to gain a more economical postal rate. The catalog should 
be issued early enough in the year to achieve maximum results with student 
prospects. Application blanks may be too complicated, unduly long, or 
ask for useless information. Any improvements made in these respects are 


a distinct gain for the school in developing better results and eliminating 
possible friction. 


The real work of the director comprises those contacts, both individual 
and mass, prior to actual application for admission. Some of the possibilities 
in this area are mass mailings to likely prospects, correspondence and mate- 
rials which have been requested, planning special events at the school to 
attract young people and their parents to the school, the preparation and 
distribution of publicity materials, training keymen for each area of the 
school’s constituents, personal interviews, and speaking engagements. In 
the last instance, the director will not necessarily do all or even a major 
part of the speaking. Whenever a staff member meets a speaking engage- 
ment, it should be looked upon as a public relations opportunity, and 
where possible, the time before and after the speech as an opportunity 
to meet prospects, clear up misunderstandings, and make other contacts 
for the school. The director should be ready with specific suggestions and 
material for this purpose. The complaint is made that speakers often 
fail to meet with the people when appearing for an engagement. 

Pastors, teachers, alumni, parents, and the students can all be highly 
effective agents in meeting student prospects. Much of the director’s 
efforts will be directed to these publics of the school. There is no sub- 
stitute for the personal contact, and this requires constant emphasis. The 
director can build a potential army of effective agents to make these 
personal contacts with prospects for the school. 

The great majority of student prospects are members of the church’s 
youth organization. A close co-operation between the schools and the youth 
organization on the local, State, and national level will be mutually bene- 
ficial. The one provides students. The other in many cases trains future 
youth leaders. It is to the advantage of the school to offer its services 
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whenever possible to youth groups, such as its facilities, arranging special 
events, and providing speakers and other resource people. 

The school must have a sound, defensible admission policy. One bad 
decision may alienate an entire congregation and perhaps have broader 
repercussions, 

' Publicity 

The field of publicity is a broad one. The scope is dependent upon the 
budget, staff time available, and initiative. The last named is probably 
most significant. Experience indicates that schoolmen greatly overestimate 
what the average layman and the general public know about their school. 
This offers a great challenge to the public relations program. Schools must 
find more and better ways of interpretation to their constituents. A lack of 
information results in apathy and a lack of financial support. 

The newspapers often contain examples of college publicity stunts which 
are no credit to the school which issues the news release. Obviously, there 
must be a higher motive than merely to get the school’s name in the news, 
regardless of what it says. 

The school has the serious task of interpreting its program to its con- 
stituency as well as to the general public. Bizarre hazing methods and 
initiations, student near-riots, queens for every occasion, and cheesecake 
pictures often make the news, but defeat the real purpose of publicity. 

Tactful methods should be used to have all news issued through the 
public relations office to avoid duplications, inadequate coverage, and 
questionable methods. Standard news release forms and methods should be 
followed consistently. 

The news bureau will be responsible for local, State, and regional 
coverage. Where the student body covers a large area, releases to home- 
town papers about the students are an important outlet. The smaller 
papers are often overlooked even though in many ways they are better 
than the metropolitan dailies. The smaller papers are read more thoroughly, 
and it is often easier to get news items accepted by this source. Television 
and radio are largely unexplored territories for our schools which offers 
great possibilities for the future. 

Personal contacts with editors and program managers is the one big 
secret of success for the news bureau. This provides an opportunity for 
learning how to prepare materials. 

Photo service is another part of the publicity program. A good photo- 
graph is still worth a thousand words, It is possible to get satisfactory 
results with a student or faculty photographer for much of the work. 
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Here again the budget determines in a large measure the extent and which 
procedure shall be utilized. 

Most religious periodicals welcome appropriate news items and other 
contributions. Staff members should be encouraged to write in the areas 
in which they are qualified to do so. Periodicals should be investigated as 
news outlets for interpreting the school. Certainly those read by the con- 
stituents of the school should occasionally contain news concerning the 
school if it is the policy of the publication to accept such items. 

Informal newsletters can be highly effective means of interpretation to 
the most important publics of the school, for example, parents, alumni, 
the supporting organization, and the student body during summer vacations. 

Advertising may or may not be a sound investment, depending upon the 
local situation. If a school offers services to its community, such as evening 
classes or a special lecture series, an advertisement may be worth while. 

Exhibits and displays are an important medium of interpretation for the 
students, for visitors at special events on the campus, and for display at 
significant gatherings elsewhere. This is an excellent method of showing 
the school in action. Photographs, graphs, posters, sample materials, and 
news clippings are some of the media which may be used. The exhibit 
should center about a definite theme. 

Most institutions use one or more folders or bulletins to help in the 
task of interpretation. The publication may be designed for a specific pur- 
pose, such as recruiting prospective students, or it may be for many pur- 
poses to fit almost any publicity use. The annual report is now assuming 
new importance in interpretation. Originally designed only for presentation 
to the local board of control by the president, it is now finding broader out- 
lets. Far from being merely a dull statistical essay, the annual report should 
be attractive, highly readable, and informative to the constituents. It is 
time that the school feels more of an obligation toward keeping its important 
publics well informed. 

The director should file samples of all publicity materials used from 
year to year for reference and for evaluation. It is well also to collect 
materials from other schools for ideas and for comparison. 

The director should not, and in fact cannot, attempt every possible 
publicity activity. A careful selection has to be made to fit the available 
resources of the office. A volunteer student staff, sympathetic to the aims 
of the school, can achieve much if it is under proper direction and is given 
a real challenge in publicity work. 

The National Publicity Council, 130 East 22d Street, New York 10, has 
prepared pamphlets on the various phases of publicity. These inexpensive 
manuals are an invaluable aid to any director. 
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Fund Raising 


The school may be almost wholly dependent for its existence upon the 
funds it is able to raise. Others require funds only to supplement those 
furnished by the supporting organization. In the latter instance, these funds 
are needed for important and often essential purposes not otherwise obtain- 
able. The fund-raising program, like all the phases of public relations, is 
a day-by-day process, not primarily a series of special campaigns. The 
special campaign, however, has its place. Other possibilities are the bequest 
program, the memorial wreath, personal contacts with prospective donors, 
direct-mail program, tax information, and the supporting organization. 

Raising funds is chiefly a problem of showing effectively the urgent 
needs of the school. In addition, the people must be sympathetic to the 
purpose of the school. The needs must be made vivid and meaningful. 
Just to say that the funds will be used for a good purpose is not enough. 
People who stand on street corners and give away their money are so 
rare that they make the newspaper headlines every time. On top of that 
they are arrested, and their sanity is questioned. Yet we tend to feel 
frustrated when we make a vague appeal for our school, and there is no 
response. Sometimes these appeals are a barely legible mimeographed 
form letter. A direct-mail approach can pave the way and also follow up 
personal contacts made by members of the school staff and keymen. 

A minor but important phase of fund raising is that of soliciting adver- 
tisements for the school paper, annual, programs, and the like. Ill feeling 
in the community has often resulted from such practices. If the school 
feels that the practice is justified, it should protect its reputation by a 
definite policy limiting and regulating all such efforts. 


Public Service 


‘This area includes special events, services to campus visitors, the 
speakers’ bureau, handling requests, joining in community projects, forums 
and discussion groups, and the promotion of lyceum programs to which the 
public is invited. Without conflicting with the purposes of the institution, 
many schools can contribute to community adult education through credit 
and non-credit courses, institutes, and workshops. Community choirs and 
orchestras may be ambitious but rewarding endeavors. A well-handled 
student work program in the community benefits both groups. 

Staff members and students, as witnesses for Christ, are responsible 
citizens, and, therefore, isolation from the community and its affairs is 
indefensible. The school should analyze its community relationships and 
do all that is possible to promote better relations. While this is no more 
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than fulfilling our Christian duty, tangible mutual benefits often accrue: 
from such a policy. 

A close degree of co-operation should exist between the school and the 
public relations program of the entire church body, particularly at the 
regional or District level. The District director of public relations can 
assist the school in its problem of interpretation in numerous ways. In turn 
the school can offer its resources to the District director, co-operate in 
special events and campaigns, exchange ideas and techniques, and sponsor 
workshops in public relations. Both programs will grow if each construc- 
tively criticizes the other. 


Alumni 


Good alumni relationships are first of all dependent upon the expe- 
riences the graduates had during their student days. No type of campaign, 
appeal for loyalty, or other follow-up work will be effective when the 
alumni remember with distaste their life at the school as students. If the 
school has made a favorable impression on its students, an alumni organ- 
ization is on its way to success. 

Alumni urge young people to attend their alma mater, raise funds for 
special projects, publicize the school, and are a fine source of constructive 
criticism. 

The alumni office cannot function to the best advantage unless it is 
located at the institution, preferably as a part of the public relations office, 
to prevent the duplication of most of the office equipment and to promote 
a close co-operation of effort. The alumni secretary generally makes or 
breaks the organization. The actual details of organization are the problem 
of each alumni association. 

The school paper and the informal newsletter at regular intervals are 
two effective media to maintain alumni interest. A 30% response of the 
active membership is considered very good. Only one institution in America 
regularly has better than 60% active membership. This unusual record,, 
however, is based upon more than a half century of concentrated effort.. 
There may or may not be a distinction made between graduates and non-- 
graduates. Experience indicates, however, that there is little or no dif-. 
ference in the degree of interest and response between the two groups.. 

The most difficult and time-consuming task is the maintenance of the: 
alumni records. Each change of address may necessitate changing up to a. 
half dozen records and mailing lists. A printed form on a double, or reply, 
postal card is one means of finding lost addresses. These may be sent to 
the parents, relatives, or friends. 
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The alphabetical record card should contain the name, address, parents’ 
name and address (for contact in the event the address is lost), some 
biographical data, year of graduation, and contribution record. Duplicate 
cards arranged by classes and geographical location need contain only the 
name, address, and year of graduation. If any form of addressing machine 
is used, the plates should be arranged geographically to facilitate mailings. 

The class file assists the work of class keymen for planning class 
reunions, and class round-robin letters. The geographical file is used for 
chapter and regional organization work, and corresponds with the ad- 
dressing machine plates. 

Alumni special events are a valuable tie between the alumni and the 
school. They include the annual meeting, homecoming, reunions, alumni 
nights, banquets, picnics, special honors convocations, and the like. 


INTERNAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The most important public of the school is the student body. For it the 
school exists. Effective teaching is the most important public relations job 
of the teaching staff. Since all public relations must begin at home, the 
institution must develop definite ways to evaluate its success at home. 

If there is friction among the faculty or between students and the 
faculty, every effort should be made to eliminate it. School regulations 
and policies should be clearly stated and made known to all those affected 
by them. Neglecting this responsibility often causes difficulties. Little 
things are important. Drab stationery, unsightly bulletin boards, ragged 
memos, and uselessly complicated forms are inexcusable. 

Student relationships with members of the faculty are remembered a 
lifetime. If these associations are wholesome and inspiring, morale on the 
campus will be high. It is obvious, too, that graduates will continue to 
take an active interest in the school in later years. This implies that the 
policy of the school in selecting able faculty members and releasing 
ineffective teachers must be sound. A system is handicapped when it is in 
effect powerless to discharge a poor staff member. 

The school paper is a vital force in setting the tone of student morale 
on the campus. In addition, it is usually a primary contact between the 
school and the parents, alumni, and other friends. Great care should be 
exercised in making the paper meet these challenges effectively. 

In addition to having the best possible program of educational expe- 
rience at the school, there must be definite plans for further development 
and future goals to achieve. These, too, should be emphasized. 
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PUBLICS 


The public relations program of any institution deals with a considerable 
number of distinguishable publics, which are identified by their common 
interest in the institution. There are also other groups in which the school 
has an interest, for example, industries for student field trips. It is im- 
portant to analyze the different publics to give an insight into the oppor- 
tunities of and the obligations toward each. 

Through observation, questionnaire, interview, and other means, a care- 
ful examination of each public must be made. Through this analysis the 
asset and the liabilities of the school can be determined. This will both 
clarify and modify the policies of the institution where necessary. 

In each of the publics lies a twofold task of interpretation. The first 
is the public relations program of the institution for each public. The 
second is the public relations opportunities which may be done through 
and by each public. 

By writing down and studying the present situation with each, glaring 
omissions, overemphases, and underemphases will become more easily 
apparent. The director has an important task of making additions, cor- 
rections, and modifications. ' 


Among the more important publics found at schools are the following: 
. The student body 

. The school staffs 

The parents 

The alumni association 

. The supporting church body 

. Other supporting organizations 

. The community 

. Prospective students and their parents 


CONAN PR OD 


. Sister institutions 

. Teachers and pastors 

. Donors 

. Visitors and guests 

. Elementary and high school students 

. The International Walther League 

. Other church groups and federations 

. Editors, and radio, television, and motion picture officials 
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. The local congregation 
. Accrediting agencies 
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19. Employers of students and graduates 

20. Telephone callers 

21. Government agencies and representatives 

. Business firms and professional men and women 
. The public at large 

. Educators and learned societies 


. Cultural societies 


SRESB 


. Agriculture and industries 


No attempt was made to list all possible publics nor to rank them in 
importance. The situation will varry in each school, and from year to year 
certain publics will fluctuate in their relative importance to the school. 


MEDIA 


Media are the means used in the transmission of the public relations 
program. Various ones have been mentioned previously. Each medium has 
its advantages and shortcomings, and the director should know what they 
are and plan his work accordingly. 

A careful analysis of the possibilities of the many media available is 
necessary. The mimeograph, the tract, the bulletin, are probably becoming 
increasingly less effective, simply because there is a constant bombardment 
of such material from every source. Little of it is read or appreciated. 


THe CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 


The work of public relations involves an endless succession of deadlines 
to meet, plans to be made, and past work to be evaluated. To forestall 
becoming lost in detail and overlooking important tasks, the director should 
develop and maintain a calendar of public relations activities for each 
month. Wiser planning and better program balancing may result. The 
calendar for one year forms the basis for planning the next. If there is 
growth in the program, it will be apparent. 


APPRAISAL 


The appraisal program of the institution is vital for growth. If the 
conception of public relations is narrow, activities of greatest importance 
are news releases, speaking engagements, and the like. If, however, the 
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program is based on sound principles, other activities will assume major 
proportions. The forum and the discussion with representatives of the 
publics will achieve a rich reward of interaction, co-operation and support. 
In this way the public relations program truly becomes the two-way process 
it must be to function properly. 

In connection with the news bureau another analysis is recommended. 
At the end of the year all news releases should be examined to see how 
much interpretation of the objectives of the school has actually taken place. 
This is a real test of the true value of the program. 


SUMMARY 


The present public relations program on the higher education level 
is often lacking in clarity, professional know-how, an adequate staff, and 
the time allotted for the task. Within the administration there are con- 
flicts in ideals and objectives, and the objectives are sometimes completely 
secular in nature. There is frequently a failure to choose public relations 
activities wisely and to make the most of the opportunities which exist. 
Fortunately, however, there is a growing interest and effort in public rela- 
tions, and the importance of maintaining a sound program is being realized 
to an ever greater extent. 

In the wider sense all persons identified with the institution are im- 
portant to the total public relations program, and all must be made to 
realize and to appreciate their part in it. Effective transmission is a basic 
problem. The work of the director of public relations includes admissions, 
publicity, fund raising, public service, and alumni relations. 

All public relations must begin at home, and difficulties within the 
school should be eliminated before the institution is ready to publicize 
itself. The school must develop methods of self-appraisal to discover its 
shortcomings and its strong points. 

Each school has a considerable number of publics to work with and 
through. A good program will make many hundreds of effective public 
relations agents for the school out of the students, parents, alumni, and 
other constituents. The director will use many media, each of which has 
advantages as well as weaknesses. He must be aware of their proper use. 
The calendar of public relations activities tends to promote the growth 
of the program. 

A large part of the program consists of analysis and evaluation, based 
on the objectives of the institution. 


chapter five 


Public Relations in the Profession 


By Albert V. Maurer 


Av the many blessings which Christian educators enjoy is the fact 
that they live in a country which permits a variety of viewpoints 
either religious or educational. In such a permissive society educators and 
educational programs may co-exist by virtue of mutual toleration of respec- 
tive viewpoints. Each viewpoint or approach is regarded by others as one of 
the existing programs within society. Each group will seek to justify its 
existence, to gain the other’s approbation or regard, and to promote its 
particular viewpoint. 

Unfortunately, some individuals immediately cut all corners and arrive 
at an either-or competitive concept of relations between or among pro- 
fessional individuals or groups. Much of their effort is consumed by a 
negative approach. This means that they will seek to promote their own 
view or program by minimizing all others. This approach reminds one of 
the piano salesman who attempts to sell his instrument not on its own 
quality and merit, but rather on the limitations of other products. Naturally 
there will be comparisons which the prospective purchaser must make, 
but one product is not necessarily good merely because the other one is 
thought to be inferior. A product must be good, and it must be interpreted 
to prospective users on its own merits. 

In professional education the situation may be quite similar. Too often 
there is a tendency to promote one’s own viewpoints by the “simple” 
expedient of demoting some other approach. To make matters worse, there 
is the further tendency to assume that this creates public relations. It 
probably does, but the quality of such relations is anything but good. 
It is our belief that good professional public relations includes the con- 
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tinuous effort and process of making factual interpretations of a given 
profession to others in such a way as to gain and maintain understanding 
and regard for that profession. This concept automatically eliminates such 
attitudes as derision, contempt, natural superiority, haughty isolationism, 
and intellectual aristocracy toward other professionals. 

If at this point there arises the protest that surely each group firmly 
believes itself to represent the best viewpoint or program, it is to be 
expected. The point of the discussion here is not the comparative quality 
or validity of viewpoints or programs, but the manner in which each group 
or individual operates effectively within a permissive American society. 

Even within one related group, such as a church body, it is amazing 
how little some individuals and groups actually know about one another. 
The resulting indifferent mutual regard is to be expected. This is true 
within one group and among various groups. Something is missing to 
create a common, co-ordinating relationship. Even with a common faith 
and common purposes there seems to be a missing link somewhere. It is 
our opinion that this missing link may be a matter of public relations. 

Internal, or within-the-group, relations is certainly still an open field 
for vast improvement. It is not our purpose, however, at this time to deplore 
and to explore this area specifically. We are rather more concerned with 
public relations and professional contacts beyond the internal church group 
situations. We have at least groped or stumbled along in trying to reach 
mutual understanding and regard for our respective activities within the 
Church. In contacts with non-church professional people, however, we 
have either moved not at all, or we have been rather awkward in our 
procedures. Naturally there will be public relations of a kind whether we 
are active or not. The public does have an opinion and does place us into 
a category even if it is no more than a “dinner table” evaluation. Lest we 
forget, this is one of the most powerful sources of public opinion in existence. 
We can do much to give people at least factual material for such con- 
versations, 


SOME PossIBLE PROCEDURES 


There are various ways in which professional contacts can be made for 
the purpose of developing good public relations. Sometimes we learn more 
effectively by example than by precept. At this point there comes to mind 
the professional experience of a young tacher which might serve to illustrate 
some channels and techniques of professional public relations. We shall 
refer to this young teacher as Mr. Brown. 
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The Case of Mr. Brown. — As a boy, Mr. Brown attended a small rural 
school. Since there was another school near by, he saw two types of 
professional people in action. While the one teacher was well known in 
the community because he was a part of it in all of its activities, the other 
one was known chiefly for his peculiarities, so-called, and for his infrequent 
contacts with people in the community. Because of his isolation various 
mysterious tales about him and his school became almost traditional. What 
he was and what he really stood for were far removed from what people 
thought. Gradually the public at large seemed suspicious of him and his 
school because they did not understand, and he never attempted to become 
one of the group. Schoolboy Brown began to feel that this situation was 
inherent in the type of school this man represented. Later he realized 
that the community children and other teachers were quite willing to accept 
this teacher when they learned what he really did and taught in the other 
school. Recailing that experience, Mr. Brown felt that a spirit of tolerance 
and the realization of the need for better understanding of others probably 
had their beginning there. In fact, throughout high school and college he 
evidenced a much broader interest than usual in people and activities 
beyond those of his own immediate group. 

Professional workers might well be aware of the influence their example 
may have on a younger generation of whom some will enter the professions 
themselves. 

When Mr. Brown began his work as a teacher, it soon became apparent 
to him why some teachers and some schools were so alive and so well 
integrated with the community. Their teachers were well known to other 
teachers through civic and professional group contacts. These teachers 
participated in whatever activities they could without sacrificing any basic 
principles of faith or conduct. There were the numerous civic and service 
clubs through whom teachers rubbed elbows with men and women of 
various types of vocations and backgrounds. Mutual understanding and 
appreciation was deepened, and the suspicion which is born of isolation 
had little opportunity to live and prosper. 

Through the kindly guidance of such teachers Mr. Brown soon became 
acquainted and associated with teachers of other school systems and with 
organists and chorus directors of other churches. At this time he joined the 
National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers. He 
also became a member of the American Guild of Organists. It was not 
long until he had occasion to participate in conference programs of both 
national associations. Through this contact he learned many things helpful 
to him in his work as a teacher and musician. The association members 
in turn were most receptive to his contributions as a representative of a 
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church group which heretofore had been merely a name to them. These 
contacts, together with summers of study at a university and a music school, 
extended his sphere of professional acquaintances to the extent that local 
educational authorities were quite willing to recognize his school as an 
accredited institution. His contacts had made him and his activities well 
known to those in leading positions who might have denied him and his 
school the proper recognition merely because he lacked professional 
contacts. 

From this large urban area Mr. Brown moved to a smaller urban area 
in which his church school was the only one of its kind within a radius 
of 150 miles. In fact, the next nearest church of his faith was 65 miles 
away. Here was the ideal situation for one who needs an alibi for remaining 
in isolation. Mr. Brown, however, owing to previous experience, began 
professional acquaintance contacts with other professional workers in the 
city. He did the same with other church musicians. Soon he participated 
in local and State educational and musical activities. Naturally, in every 
instance he was a representative of his own church group, and his pro- 
fessional contacts became identified with his school and church. When 
the invitation came to broadcast radio organ music, he accepted with 
pleasure. These weekly radio organ recitals contributed much toward 
good public relations for his church. 

The following year the city schools began exploratory studies toward a 
curricular and structural reorganization of the school system. Mr. Brown, 
almost as a matter of course, was invited to attend all conferences on plan- 
ning and reorganization. Thus, as a member of the planning committee, 
it was a relatively simple matter to fit his own school into the new scheme 
of curriculum and administration. Mr. Brown’s constituents in the church 
accepted suggested changes because his contact with other educators as- 
sured them of his interest and understanding of the situation. The city 
schools were most ready to accept him and his school on a basis of mutual 
respect because by this time any misconceptions they might have had about 
a church school were relatively harmless. Nowhere was there evidence of 
discrimination or competition for survival. Both groups were fully aware of 
respective objectives, and both realized the need of co-operative effort. 
This became clearly evident in such programs as physical education and 
school music. While the church school lacked facilities and trained per- 
sonnel in physical education, it was strong in musical training. Gradually 
an exchange program was developed. The larger public junior high school 
made available its facilities and personnel in physical education, while the 
church school teacher gave assistance in school music. After a decade of 
such co-operative activity the young Mr. Brown had learned much from 
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other professionals, and gradually he began to contribute. He served as 
State moderator in musical contests, and the majority of the city’s church 
organists came to him for instruction in organ playing. The chief result 
was that of a friendly, respectful relation between the church school 
teacher and the other educators of the city. Quite naturally this feeling 
was evident also among pupils and parents and in the community in general. 
Incidents which might have developed into serious problems were much 
more readily adjusted because public relations were basically sound. 


The Case of Mr. Jones.—Mr. Jones, upon graduation from teacher's 
college, also began work in a large city. He, too, had attended a small 
rural school as a boy. It was a rather closely knit church community, 
and public relations was chiefly an internal affair. Practically everyone for 
miles around belonged to the same church group, and similarly most of the 
children attended the church school. 

While at college, Mr. Jones began to broaden in his view of other groups 
of people beyond the type which had dominated his concepts as a child. 
Through extracurricular contacts he became interested in working with 
others. During his senior year at college he served as president of the 
student body. In this capacity he made many contacts with individuals 
and groups beyond those of the immediate campus family. The social 
facility and flexibility acquired through this activity became evident soon 
after his entry into the profession. 

Within his own congregation there were few who did not know him 
and the profession which he represented. As director of physical education, 
athletics, and recreational work, his interest soon carried him beyond the 
boundaries of his parish. In this very large city he became relatively well 
known because he made it his business to be present physically as well 
as intellectually wherever people of his professional interests gathered for 
conferences or activities. His own church became favorably known because 
he, who represented it, was accepted and respected. During all these de- 
velopments he was given kindly encouragement by an older colleague who 
sensed the possibilities in this young man. 

Now came the opportunity to serve as principal of a smaller school in 
a smaller city in a rural area. This challenge the young Mr. Jones accepted. 
Shortly after the opening of the school year he was already known to the 
city and county superintendents and to many teachers in that regional 
group. He became a member of the National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary Principals. When the regional group organized 
for curriculum study, Mr. Jones was invited not only to join the group, 
but to serve as chairman of a curriculum study area. Through his interest 
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in 4-H clubs he soon became the recognized consultant for those who 
wished to organize this type of program. All this time his effectiveness in 
the church increased, since such an interest was of necessity balanced to 
include all areas of activity. Wholesome over-all interest in his own group 
affected his outward interests, and these, in turn, added life, zest, and new 
ideas for activity in his own group. At all times he made adaptations of 
ideas to suit his own situation. It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Jones 
was no stranger in community civic and service groups. 


Mr. Black and Associates. —It would be most tempting, but perhaps a 
little on the merciless side, to visualize, let us say, Mr. Black. This man 
might represent the type that is content to perform merely routine and 
prepared activities. The resulting situation is undoubtedly too well known 
to deserve descriptive detail. It is, however, important to note an alarming 
phenomenon which often occurs in connection with a static and safe and 
sane conservative “do nothing” policy. The startling factor is this: The 
less individuals or groups “do” in attempting to know and to understand 
others, the more they usually “know” about them. There is little “perhaps” 
but much “absolute” in their evaluation of other groups. After all, don’t 
they know of a case or an instance which so and so told them about? 
Of course, Mr. Black may simply have no time to look anywhere but in 
his own yard. In that case something should be done to give him time 
before professional atrophy sets in. 

A representative of a minority group can become an accepted member 
of larger professional groups. More than that, he can share with others 
his viewpoints on education even though he alone holds those views. 
Through contacts he will have access to parent groups of other schools who 
may invite him to discuss educational problems with them. He has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 


LocaL Contracts ARE VALUABLE 


Such professional contacts, originating locally, can easily extend to State 
and national groups. The emphasis, however, is placed on local contacts 
because they may unexpectedly lead to much wider and more significant 
connections and opportunities. Practically countless are the fine and worth- 
while achievements of good men and women, yet almost as numerous are 
instances where comparatively few know about them. Surely, there are 
many potential Browns and Joneses in America who simply have lacked 
the courage to be themselves. Is it altogether incorrect to say that many 
professional church workers have withdrawing tendencies toward public 
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relations because of a totally misconceived idea of modesty or humility? 
Could it be true that Christian educators fear in-group criticism if they 
should dare to make contacts with non-church professionals? Is it possible 
that such critics confuse professional contacts with doctrinal compromise? 
Or is it just possible that a reason for remaining safely “fenced in” could 
be a lack of conviction or security as to one’s own basic principles? What- 
ever the reason may be for some of this inertia, the fact is that a feeling of 
confidence in one’s convictions and practices is not to be confused with a 
sense of boasting or vainglory. The latter attitude is the exact antithesis 
of public relations because it tends to dupe the public and the braggart 
as well. 


CONTACTS ARE BEING MADE 


Professional workers in secondary and higher education have an excel- 
lent opportunity for extending public relations activities. Accrediting 
agencies are represented, after all, by human beings. These individuals 
react quite normally to others who show an interest in them and who 
approach them with confidence, respect, and friendliness. Professional 
rapport does not just happen, it must be created and cultivated. Contacts 
at professional schools and in professional meetings are good not only 
because one may return with a sheaf of notes on several addresses, but 
chiefly because some significant acquaintances have been made and some 
profssional “elbow rubbing” has been done. 

Wherever secondary schools and colleges operated by a church group are 
in good repute and are recognized by professional organizations, it may be 
put down as a fact that administrators especially, and faculty and students 
as well, are not community “shut-ins.” On the other side of the ledger is 
the strange fact that non-church groups and individuals are more receptive 
to school interpretations than members of the same church body. That is 
one reason why church members sometimes know less about their own 
schools and colleges than outsiders do. 

Our District leaders and the administrators of our schools and colleges 
are making noble attempts to develop good public relations in the profes- 
sion. In fact, Lutheran high schools have made outstanding progress in 
that direction. Colleges for training professional church workers are like- 
wise moving along more rapidly than even their own constituents realize. 
In one such college the favorable professional relations created through 
participation in community school affairs have caused wider recognition 
to occur. Through one public school principal, who was favorably im- 
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pressed by the college training program, the university with which he is 
preparing his doctorate has became interested in the program. The result 
was an invitation to prepare for publication in a national professional 
periodical a description of this training program for Lutheran teachers. 


A PROBLEM AND A CHALLENGE 


Probably the greatest weakness in Lutheran professional public relations 
is the non-participation of some Lutheran educators or some Lutheran 
schools in other professional group activities. The mere omission of our 
schools in numerous professional listings points to the fact that our schools 
are not even known among other groups. The writer has on many occasions 
been amazed that our schools and educators were not represented at im- 
portant State or national meetings. Only recently this fact was again 
disturbingly apparent. At a regional conference on the training of coun- 
selors in the general field of guidance, one Lutheran college was represented. 
The local church college was no more than a name to those in attendance. 
No one was there to represent the school. By contrast, church colleges of 
other denominations were represented in full force, even though they do 
not all specifically train guidance counselors. Our professional colleges 
for pastors and teachers should be among the foremost to attend such meet- 
ings and to let themselves become known. If counseling does not concern 
pastors and teachers as a professional activity, their duties seem to need 
redefinition. At least it is important to maintain contacts with such State, 
regional, and national groups in order to observe trends. It is even possible 
to participate in formulating basic concepts and policies which might have 
a bearing on legislation and practice. 


INTERNAL RELATIONS NEED STRENGTHENING 


The recent increase in Lutheran elementary teachers not trained in 
synodical colleges makes imperative a concerted internal professional 
relations effort. Regularly trained Lutheran teachers need to encourage 
these newcomers to read our professional literature, to participate in pro- 
fessional activities, and to realize the need for intraprofessional thought 
and action. Good professional public relations requires teachers in service 
to set desirable patterns in professional relations. Some new teachers have 
been rather discouraged than encouraged by the almost hostile attitude 
displayed toward them by some “regulars.” Much of the oft-lamented lack 
of professionalism in newcomers may be attributed to what appears as a 
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“reasonable facsimile” of professional self-devaluation on the part of some 
regulars. In fact, more energy is sometimes used in restraining alert col- 
leagues than in encouraging them. This, too, may wear the guise of 
modesty or humility. Or is it rather a fear of comparison which prompts 
such “group loyalty”? Whatever the motives may be, the fact remains that 
many promising young teachers have become insulated against even the 
mildest extrovert tendencies by such powerful in-group determination to 
remain provincial. Charity induces one to believe that confusion of con- 
cepts causes this aversion to public relations activities. The confusion 
occurs when friendly relations with other professionals are regarded as 
compromises of basic Christian principles. 

Those pastors and teachers who have succeeded in earning public ap- 
proval for their organization are to be commended. Those who are serving 
on community boards of education or on civic committees are not only 
examples of good public relations practitioners, but, incidentally, also good 
citizens who recognize their civic responsibility to the community. 

As intelligent and sincere Christians, our professional workers can always 
contribute the vitality of their faith to others whenever they practice good 
professional public relations. Ours is the opportunity to share, not to 
sacrifice, what we believe. May we continue to have the privilege of living 
in a society which makes this possible. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PROFESSIONAL OFFICES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS 


In addition to the numerous local opportunities for professional contact, 
we list some of the outstanding national and sectional professional agencies 
which permit varied opportunities for a broader understanding of pro- 
fessional responsibilities and opportunities. 

1. United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
2. State Departments of Education, capital of each State. 
3. National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 

D.C. 


_ Departments: 
American Association of School Administrators 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Association of Secondary School Principals 
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Department of Adult Education 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Department of Mathematics Teachers 
Department of Rural Education 

Department of Secondary Teachers 

Council for the Social Studies 

Council of Education 


Music Educators National Conference 


. American Education Fellowship, 34 Main St., Champaign, III. 


5. American Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th St., New 


16. 


York 27, N. Y. 


. American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massa- 


chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


. American Historical Association, Study Room 274, Library of Congress 


Annex, Washington, D. C. 


. American Library Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
. Association for Childhood Education, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


. Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 


. Child Study Association of America, Inc., 182 East 74th St. New 


York, N. Y. 


. Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J 


. Music Teachers National Association, Florida State University, Talla- 


hassee, Fla. 


. National Advisory Council on School Building Problems, State Depart- 


ment of Education, Raleigh, N.C. 


National Committee for Parent Education, 182 East 74th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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‘17. National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


18. National Society for the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


19. National Vocational Guidance Association, 1424 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


20. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


21. LuTHERAN EpucaTion Association, 7400 Augusta St., River Forest, Ill. 


chapter six 


In Conclusion 


By Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


His chapter is a kind of afterword. 

Its purpose is to emphasize why the remainder of this book 
deserves close attention and earnest application. 

Briefly, its argument is this: 

First, our Church’s system of Christian education, on its own as well 
as in competition with secular education, has grown vastly during the 
past generation in extent, in depth, and in effectiveness. 

Second, the social changes of the past generation as they have affected 
our Church have modified the goals and objectives of Christian education. 
New emphases have emerged; some secondary purposes have been 
sloughed off. 

Third, the cost of Christian education has gone up as a result both of 
spiraling of costs generally and of the expanded scope of our Church’s 
system of Christian education. 

Put together, these facts mean that all of us must engage in a conscious, 
conscientious, and consistent effort to interpret the Lutheran system of 
Christian education to everyone who either is or ought to be interested 
in it or whose opinions and actions can have a favorable or unfavorable 
effect upon its present or future. 

To describe what the last three and a half decades a done to the 
total life of our Church in America, we need an adjective like “cataclysmic.” 
Our doctrine and those aspects of our practice which have a direct doc- 
trinal basis have undergone no change. In almost all other aspects of our 
church life, however, change has been the rule rather than the exception. 
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We have been a part of our times, and the past generation has seen us 
become more and more a part of our nation and of our communities. 

Under God’s providence, we have increased in numbers, we have en- 
tered new communities, we have recruited more and more of our people 
from the vivid patchwork of mixed backgrounds that make up America, 
until we have become a truly national Church. In the process we have 
lost some of our ancient homogeneity. The assumptions we once could 
make safely are no longer universally valid; the appeals that we once 
could make have lost their inclusive force. American sectionalism is re- 
flected in the Church. The Church in the South is significantly different 
in many ways from the Church on the West Coast. The Church in the 
Middle West and the Church on the Atlantic seaboard are diverse in their 
outlooks. These differences are part of the process of Americanization, of 
absorption into and accommodation to the total structure of our country. 

The past generation has seen a general extension of the scope of 
education. Whereas an elementary school education was considered ade- 
quate prior to World War I for all except the “golden youth” with a 
combination of exceptional endowments and above-average wealth, the 
all but universal norm today is a twelfth-grade education. A considerable 
number of communities furnish fourteen grades, and an increasing demand 
is being voiced for a general, if not universal, sixteen-year program of 
education. 

Under these circumstances, a denominational system of education which 
does not attempt at least a twelve-year normal program can make no pre- 
tensions at being up to date. Worse still, with the prolongation of 
adolescence that is one of the marks of our generation, an eight-grade 
system deserts the child at the most critical point in its development. 
It is humiliating but salutary to look at the map on page 50 of America 
for April 15, 1950, and note that a single Roman Catholic religious society, 
the Society of Jesus, operates in the field of education above the grammar 
school level 28 high schools, 17 universities, 10 colleges, 8 preparatory 
schools, and 3 academies, and other schools from Florida to Washington 
and from California to Maine. 


We have come to recognize increasingly the missionary possibilities 
of our system of Christian education. We no longer regard our schools 
simply as an agency for vicariously transmitting the faith of the fathers 
and mothers to their children. We have discovered that a Christian school 
is a highly effective means of carrying out the great missionary imperative: 
Make disciples of all nations by teaching them whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. With the growing number of broken homes, the increasing 
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incidence of mixed marriages, and the rising frequency with which an 
individual father or mother is converted without an immediate parallel 
entry into the Church by the other parent, the child in the house often 
represents the most effective point of contact between the Church and an 
unchurched prospect. 

We must also be prepared to capitalize upon the subsidence of the 
anti-intellectual bias that characterized our Church for twenty-five years 
on either side of the turn of the century and that tended to regard anything 
more than an elementary school education — except for those who aspired 
to the learned professions — as an unnecessary luxury. This attitude left 
an incisive mark on the social status of our Church; a study made in 
1945—1946 indicated that 53% of Lutherans were in the “lower class” 
(exceeded among major denominations only by the Roman Catholic Church, 
66%, and the Baptists, 68%), that 43% of Lutherans were urban manual 
workers and 26% were farmers (exceeded only by the Baptists, with a 
total of 74%), that 20% of Lutherans were trade union members (exceeded 
only by Roman Catholics, 28%, and Jews, 23%), and that 56% of Lutherans 
had had less than 12 years of formal education (exceeded only by Roman 
Catholics, 57%, and Baptists, 65%). 

The progressive urbanization of our Church has had a significant effect 
upon our system of education. Competition in daily life with better 
educated rivals of other denominations and of no denomination has 
underlined the need for more adequate education. At the same time, the 
dilution of the intensity of the Christian environment in cities, as compared 
with the more homogeneous rural communities created by our Church 
in the past, has made religion a more necessary ingredient in education. 

The funds lavished in many communities on public education have 
brought a new emphasis on plant and facilities. An Angelo Patri, 
discerning and mature educator that he is, can urge that “the quality of 
a school lies not in its construction nor in its playing fields — the heart of 
the school, the life and power of the school, lie in the teacher.”? Never- 
theless, new public school buildings, with modern equipment, ample 
recreational and sanitary facilities, extensive opportunities for extracur- 
ricular learning and activity, exert an undeniable and tremendous appeal. 
By contrast, crowded and ill-ventilated classrooms in gloomy church base- 
ments and antiquated frame structures appear woefully substandard and 
unsatisfactory. Adequate educational plants and equipment, especially 


1 These figures are taken from pp. 86—87, The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, March, 1948. 
2 Cleveland News, November 20, 1937. 
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above the elementary level, are expensive and demand the broadest possible 
base of understanding and support if the funds required are to be made 
available. While the resolution on public funds for nonpublic schools 
passed by the 76th convention of the influential American Association of 
School Administrators and Allied Organizations on March 1, 1950, would 
command the general support of Lutheran educators, its second sentence 
indicates a basic condition which we must meet if our schools are to con- 
tinue: “We respect the right of groups, including religious denominations, 
to maintain their own schools so long as such schools meet the educational, 
health, and safety standards defined by the States in which they are 
located” (italics ours). 

The foregoing factors have combined to help create what is essentially 
a new Christian school system in our Church, its doctrinal position as 
conservative as ever, but with better trained personnel, a more compre- 
hensive educational philosophy, and a plant that compares favorably with 
its tax-supported counterparts. 

It is essential that everyone concerned understand that the Christian 
school system of our Church is not intentionally a rival or a competitor 
of the public school system. In the present shortage of educational facil- 
ities, it is in most communities where it operates actually a welcome supple- 
ment to the public school system and a source of relief to the non-Lutheran 
taxpayer. At the same time we must not forget that its very existence con- 
stitutes in the eyes of many a standing criticism of the public school 
system — an indictment, in a sense, of an area of inadequacy in the latter. 
No matter how cheerfully we concede that the inadequacy is inevitable 
in a denominationally heterogeneous religious community like America, no 
matter how enthusiastically we echo the assertion of neutral Ordway Tead 
that “the secular school is of course a democratic necessity,” * the implied 
accusation still stands. 

Under the circumstances, the necessity for maintaining our system of 
education at a level above reproach is doubly vital; every flaw and every 
failure will be searched out and magnified by the overzealous defenders 
of our public system of education who can brook no criticism, express 
or implied. 

Many other reasons can be cited in favor of a vital Christian system of 
education. There should be, for instance, somewhere a working antidote 
to the general run of “religious education” that Elson Ruff described: 
“In our religious instruction we hear a lot about how kind God is to 


3 P,17f., Haxen Pamphlet No.12, Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 
Conn., 1945, 
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the squirrels and what bright colors He puts on the flowers. There are a 
few wicked men, of course, such as Judas. But God wants us to be good, 
and if we will kindly refrain from hitting one another in the school yard, 
ali should be well.” 4 


The Christian school may well become the only real agency for Christian 
education of any kind. The March, 1948, report of the Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators and Allied Organizations proposed the lengthening 
of the school day, the school week, and the school year. Even apart from 
this radical series of recommendations by which the school would organize 
and co-ordinate practically all of a child’s activities, the increasing invasion 
of the child’s leisure time by the school and school-sponsored activities is 
a generally observed phenomenon that is progressively limiting the time 
available for any kind of effective supplementary training in religion, as 
Edwin L. Shaver bitterly reminded the 29th convention of the International 
Council of Religious Education at Columbus, Ohio, on February 13, 1950. 

The function of the private institution to pioneer, to experiment, to test 
new theories, to revalidate old ones that have been casually abandoned 
in our mad Athenian search for novelty, to provide the data for the edu- 
cational doctrines that more cautious public education can later incor- 
porate — all this is an area where we can do more in the future than we 
have in the past. Our task is not merely to copy or to criticize, but to 
create and to adapt creatively, recalling our mission as members of Christ’s 
mystical body to renew everything in Christ. 

The possibility of making a material contribution in the evolving future 
is very great. The criticisms of our public educational system are increasing 
in vehemence and vigor. The tradition is an old one, from John Ruskin and 
Horace Mann and Edward Spencer in the last century to James Truslow 
Adams in the twenties and Will Durant and Robert Maynard Hutchins in 
the thirties. Not only has Jeremy Bentham been conclusively discredited. 
in his prophecy that a hundred years of compulsory education would solve 
the problems of society. We have Walter Lippmann during the last decade 
telling the American Association for the Advancement of Science in Phil- 
adelphia on December 29, 1940, that “the prevailing education is destined. 
to destroy, and is destroying, Western civilization.” We have Philip Wylie: 
lamenting: “The educational system of the United States has disappointed. 
the world.” 5 We have Benjamin Fine writing a book entitled Our Children 
are Cheated (1947). The volume of serious professional and lay discussions: 


4 P.50, The Lutheran, February 12, 1947. 
5 This Week, June 1, 1947. 
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of the effectiveness of our school systems in influential periodicals is 
growing. The diagnoses — and the recommended remedies — are almost as 
numerous as the diagnosticians, but the quorum of those who agree that 
something is radically wrong with our public schools and their product is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 

That the United States Supreme Court decision in the case of Mrs. 
McCollum vs. Board of Education has almost had the effect of establishing 
irreligion in America, at least as far as the public schools are concerned, 
has been widely argued, even in our circles (for instance, by Martin P. 
Simon in Lutheran Education for September, 1948, pp. 11-16). 

That efforts are being made by disciplined cells to take over the Amer- 
ican educational system in the name of democracy and to make it a factor 
in softening up our nation for future communization is fairly obvious. 

That “the emphatic teaching [in our normal schools and colleges] 
of a naturalistic philosophy that denies the basis of religious beliefs of 
millions of Americans is an interference of the State with the Church” 
has been asserted by no less influential a Christian layman than Charles 
P. Taft. 

At this crucial juncture we have an obligation as Americans to speak as 
Christians on behalf of a concept of individual rights and liberty and dignity 
that flows from the divinely revealed facts of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. 

There is a growing appreciation of the fact that the basic assumptions 
of historic American democracy are moral items, where religion as the source 
and buttress of morality has both a contribution to make and a responsibility 
to discharge. The events of the past generation are the demonstration of 
George N. Shuster’s thesis that “man happens to be in part so bestial that, 
given a fighting chance to assume his bestiality, he will unchain his libidos 
with a yell.”? Daniel Webster’s dictum that “whatever makes men good 
Christians makes them good citizens” is enjoying renewed credence. So is 
Thomas Marshall’s expressed opinion that “no man is educated for citizen- 
ship unless trained in body and mind and heart to reverence the omnipotent 
God; he must know that God reigns and that Jesus Christ is the Supreme 
Ruler of mankind.” 

If no other reason existed, the contribution of Christian education to the 
preservation of the faithful “remnant” — to use a Biblical term — which has 
always been the saving and the salting factor in society, would be a valid 
ground for promoting our system of Christian schools. The Christian school 


6 Federal Council Bulletin, March, 1949, p. 7. 
7 Education and Religion, 1945, p. 7. 
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is precisely the area of the Church today where justification by faith can be 
proclaimed existentially, where students cannot only be told, but also taught 
that, as Taito Kantonen puts it, “through Christ man’s conscience can be 
purged of dead works to serve the living God, that there are resources 
available for the renewal of life which lie beyond human effort, that through 
divine grace man is taken into a filial relation to God which is the source 
of regenerative power, that a restoration of the right relation to God results 
in a right relation to fellow men.” ® 

At the same time the need for an adequate program of public relations 
arises from the necessity of defending our system of Christian schools 
against a curious combination of antagonistic factors and forces. 

The Church of the Augsburg Confession in this country, particularly 
those branches of the Church which are maintaining a system of Christian 
education independent of the State, is realizing more and more its role 
as a via media between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. Confes- 
sionally catholic and historically Protestant, the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession stands closer to the true mean of American Christianity than 
any other group. Its very position, however, invites suspicion and attack. 

Its refusal to seek State support for its schools is an irritating rebuke 
to Latin Churchmen. 

Its insistence upon the necessity of a system of Christian education that 
is positively Christian every hour of the day is belligerently resented by 
those Protestants who in 1950 are still trying doggedly to fabricate a system 
of religious education out of stopgap makeshifts and to create a “Protestant 
approach” to the problem of public education, serenely oblivious to the fact 
that “there is very little agreement among Protestants about God, Christ, 
or Christian ethics.” ® 

The fact that some branches of the Church of the Augsburg Confession, 
under the influence of their past heritage and environment, incline to the 
Protestant view, makes the task of those who carry the Lutheran educational 
philosophy to its consistent end all the more difficult. 

The secularization of education is another factor. Time magazine? 
has observed that with the twentieth century Protestants “had largely 
abdicated before the vast proliferation of profane education.” The emphases 
of public education in both curricula and extracurricular matters is upon 
strictly mundane goals. That emphasis has established a standard which, 
as R. C. Rein has pointed out, is radically opposed to the Lutheran philos- 


8 The Christian Century, November 12, 1947, p. 1362. 
9 Ernest J. Chave, reviewing Bower and Hayward, “Protestantism Faces Its Educa- 
tional Task Together,” in The Christian Century, June 1, 1949, p. 679. 


10 Time, January 26, 1946. 
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ophy on four important and decisive points: the source of knowledge, the 
concept of the pupil, the goals of education, and the pedagogical means 
employed.!! The secular standard, however, is there, and it makes its 
appeal as a criterion to our people. After all, they are in part the creatures 
of our time. They breathe the secularist atmosphere. We cannot assume 
that without a great deal of explanation and interpretation they will 
automatically recognize the Christian standard of education as equivalent 
or superior to the one erected by secularism. How pervasive secularism 
in education really is can be gauged from the fact that the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science for September, 1949, 
treats “Critical Issues and Trends in American Education” at the length of 
172 pages without enough of a reference to religion to require an entry 
in the index. Almost the only mention of religion of any kind is an obser- 
vation of Harold Rugg quoted at second hand to the effect that religion 
is one of five areas commonly “shunned and neglected” in conventional 
school programs and the listing of the “so-called conflict between science 
and religion” and determination of “one’s attitude toward religion” as 
problems “well within the range of interest and maturity of senior high 
school students”! Milton Mayer's biting comment is hardly exaggerated: 
“The public schools will not tolerate God even as an elective; He is excluded 
along with gum chewing and other childish diversions.” 1” 

We must also frankly face the fact that in the minds of many people 
our Christian schools are bracketed with Roman Catholic schools. (This 
is understandable when we remember that in 1947 over 94.7% of the students 
in Christian schools were in Roman Catholic schools.) Accordingly, some 
of the resentment directed against the Roman Catholic system, as a result, 
for instance, of Cardinal Spellman’s attack upon Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
or of the exchange between the eminent Cardinal and the Honorable 
Graham A. Barden, has been directed against our Church and our 
Church’s schools. 

The proposals made in the previous chapters are not without venerable 
precedent. Our synodical forebears’ sense of good public relations can be 
documented from the time 110 years ago that the 1-picayune-per-week 
tuition was dropped at Trinity School, St. Louis, to the Synod’s prize- 
winning Christian day school exhibit at the 1904 World’s Fair in the 
same city. 

Some points made by the other authors of the first five chapters deserve 
special emphasis. 


11 Lutheran Education, April, 1949. 
12 The Commonweal, April 14, 1950, p. 18. 
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Thus they point out that in public relations the Christian educator has 
not one public, but a plurality of publics, to concern himself about — the 
students, the supporters, the parents, the controlling boards, the clergy, 
the teaching staffs, and many more. The teachers of the future are a 
public about which more might have been said; the devastation visited 
upon our public school system through the mass exodus from the teaching 
profession during the last decade is graphically summarized on page 71 of 
Lutheran Education for October, 1948. We err if we believe our Church’s 
system of education has wholly escaped the effect of this development, 
and the encouragement of vocations to the ministry of teaching among 
the right kind of candidate, both male and female, is essential. 

Equally valid is the point that all the publics of our schools must be 
brought to as intelligent and sympathetic an understanding as possible of 
the objectives, the methods, and the problems of Christian education. Chief 
among the ideas that must be understood is that Christian education is 
neither a substitute for the means of grace nor an end in itself —the end 
of Christian education must always remain the hallowing of God’s name, 
the coming of His Kingdoms of Grace and Glory, and the doing of God’s 
will on earth as it is done by the militia coelestis. 

A welcome emphasis is the insistence that fund-raising methods must 
not be inconsistent with the cause of Christian education itself. The athletic 
program will not be regarded as primary public relations activity or as a 
primary source of funds. We shall not resort to gambling — whether 
technically licit in a given community or illicit, on a grand or on a petty 
scale. And we shall be careful not to use the cardinal sins of prideful 
vanity and competitive envy in our people as motivations in our appeals 
for their financial assistance. 

It cannot be stated too often that the public relations programs of 
Christian education agencies must be regarded as part of the total public 
relations activities of the whole parish, the whole District, and the whole 
Church. This always implies consideration and co-ordination; it may on 
occasion involve subordination. 

No less important is the stipulation that public relations is a profession. 
Not all its practitioners need be professional, of course. I can use the 
means of grace for my own soul's health and for the spiritual benefit of 
others without being a called and ordained priest. I can teach my pre- 
kindergarten children to read and write and do simple arithmetic without 
a primary teacher’s certificate. I can fill out a lease form without being 
a lawyer. I can anoint my burned finger with an unguent without a doc- 
torate in medicine. Similarly, I can practice small-scale, parish-size, even 
community-wide public relations on behalf of Christian education without 
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a membership in the Public Relations Association of America. I must 
always, however, remember that my subprofessional activities impose upon 
me a professional ethical standard with which I must be familiar and 
which I may not violate. 

We are unquestionably in for increasing collectivization — whether by 
way of big business, big labor unions, big co-operative enterprises, or big 
government is incidental. The peril of bigness lies not in size in itself; 
it lies in the atomization of responsibility and initiative and in the depriva- 
tion “of those forms of association in which men can grow most fully as 
persons,” as the Amsterdam Assembly Report on the Church and the 
Disorder of Society put it. It is precisely in an era of bigness, with its 
attendant impersonality and responsibility-dodging bureaucratic control, 
that the Christian principles which our system of Christian education is 
designed to impart are so vital. Without the sense of an overruling 
responsibility to God rather than to the immediate superior, the only 
alternatives are predatory selfishness or craven mediocrity. 

Even if there were no divine mandate to improve and to expand, even 
if we were to maintain merely the status in quo, a better program of public 
relations would be necessary for our schools. 

For one thing, our system of education is caught, like every other 
activity of our social and economic life, in the rising cost spiral. 

For another, the increasing scope of our Church's activity presents in 
1950 a far larger number of causes which demand the interest and the 
prayers and the contributions of our church people. Some of these causes 
are superficially more attractive to a large number of people than the 
quotidian appeal of Christian education. Without depreciating these other 
causes, the proponents of Christian education must demonstrate the equal 
or prior intrinsic right of this cause to the attention, the intercessions, 
and the gifts of our fellow Christians. 

We have no time to waste. 

Throughout our Church, Christian education needs a comprehensive 
program of good public relations at every point and with every public. 

The foregoing chapters are an admirable directory of procedure. They 
should be followed — prayerfully, conscientiously, AND IMMEDIATELY! 
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